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Born in Salem, Ind., Oct. 8, 1838; died at Newbury, N. H., July 1, 1905 
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The Daily: Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 9, Sunday. The Borders of Edom.— 

Num. 20: 14-21. 

Note the strength of the ancestral tie. Edom 
is Esau. Israel was forbidden to war with 
his brother. The king did not believe that 
Israel could make themselves a place in the 
land. If defeated they would be thrown back 
on his borders. In passing around Edom the 
people went northward and attacked first 
Bashan and then Jericho instead of Hebron. 
So the land was divided by a wedge of con- 
quest and the occupation of the whole was 
made easy. Direct my steps aright, O God, 
that I may do Thy work in Thine own way. 
And may even rebuffs and refusals become 
tokens of Thy care, to be explained when I 
look back upon Thy leading. 


July 10. The Death of Aaron.—Num. 20: 

22-29, 

Miriam was gone, and the whole generation 
that came out of Egypt, now it was Aaron’s 
turn to be gathered to his fathers. He must 
first transfer his priesthood to his son. This 
hereditary priesthood lasted in his family 
down to the ending of the temple. We know 
Aaron’s sins, we may be sure that he had 
also great qualities that worked for good 
among the people. If not so great, he was 
apparently a more approachable man than 
Moses. 


July 11. The Fiery Serpents.—Num. 21: 1-9. 

**Complaint follows trouble’’—nay, rather, 
complaint brings trouble. These complainers 
had never known. the good of Egypt—they 
were crying out for a tradition. Christ uses 
the brazen serpent as the image of his own 
lifting up that men may look to him [John 3: 
14, 15]. This looking is the abandonment of 
other hope and the acceptance of his help. 


July 12. First Conquests.—Num. 21: 21-35 

Sikon chose war and was overthrown. : This 
is the highland east of Jordan—a land of scanty 
wells and stony pastures. These first con- 
quests Moses saw, but the true centers—the 
land flowing with milk and honey—lay beyond 
the deep valley through which Jordan runs to 
its grave in the Dead Sea. 


July 13. Joshua Set Apart.—Num. 27: 12-23. 

Moses stands alone with God, Aaron or 
Eleazar being set to help him with the people. 
Joshua is the military leader, who inquires of 
God through the help of the high priest. The 
exceptional gives place to the usual. It would 
be of interest to turn back and read of 
Joshua’s attendance upon Moses. He must 
have been a much younger man than Caleb. 


July 14. Reuben and Gad.—Num. 32: 1-19. 

They took the good that first offered. But 
they were not disloyal, as Moses first believed. 
The Spirit that rested upon him did not reveal 
all facts. Nor must we expect the Spirit of 
God, who is our help and guide, to spare us 
the needful education of study and investiga- 
tion. Christ did not come to explain God’s 
works, but to reveal God in personal experi- 
ence. 


July 15. Settling the Land.—Num. 32: 20-33. 

These settled habitations came after a life- 
time in tents, these fields, after the desert 
pastures. But the land they chose is still half 
desert. They and their children were always 
the outposts of the nation. The settlement is 
here enly summarized; it must have been a 

















slow process with many changes and much to 
learn. 





The Ethics of Gift-Making 


The essence of sacrifice is the gift of the 
costliest. Self-sacrifice is the gift of one’s 
self, because nothing means so much to a man 
as himself. Sacrifice means the refusal to use 
the rich endowments, and the high promises, 
and the large opportunities and the costliest 
gains for personal ends. It is these refusals 
which carry power over from one age to an- 
other and giveit lasting honor. I donot know, 
it is impossible for any one to tell, how much 
the benevolence of our time expresses sacri- 
fice, but this much is beginning to be evident, 
namely, the disposition to throw off many just 
demands on personal benevolence upon rich 
men simply because they are rich.— President 
Tucker at Dartmouth. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ——-. A ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents aU 








PASTORS or churches desiring the services of Rev. 
Charles H. Williams, may reach him by tetter, telephone 
or telegram, at the cs Mohican,” New London, Ct. 


THE Congregational Church of Kewanee, IIl., in view 
of its approaching semi-centennial Oct. 1 and 2) desires 
the addresses of all living absent members. ‘address 

. T. Lay, Kewanee, Ill. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. sppeuperaned April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the morai an ial condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; motes temperance 
— -_ boardt ne houses in | ing seaports at home 

provides libraries for outgoi vessels ; 
pub Dlishee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G@. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secr 
W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest Settee 
in the state; open se anne 128-foot piazza; tennis. 
Terms, $6 to $7. Telephone 8. L. Marden. 


Positions Open for aa grade men. Secreta 
publishing house, $1,000. Superintendent silk mill, 
23,000. Credit man, #2, 500. Write or call for free list 
other positions. Business Opportunity Co.. 1 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


Our letters of introduction open the way to anoeen, 
Executive, Clerical and Teehnical positions with 1,2 
leading employers. If capable of earning $1, 000—85,00 
write us today, stating positions desired. laaeeds, 
Suite 511, 309 “Broadway ,» New York. 


Wanted. Boarders for the yi Deginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 

Communion Set Wanted. A small, struggling 
church needs a communion service. Any one can do 
great good by supplying this need. They might be 
able to pay a smail amount but would greatly appre- 
ciate a gift. Address Rev. J. A. Waterworth, 72 Auburn 
Street, Woodfords, Me. 





To Rent, furnished eight-room cottage and stable. 
No situation cooler, more healthful or beautiful In New 
Hampshire. eep well of cold, sweet, analyzed water. 
Rural delivery daily. Terms $30. $25 a month for two 
months; i 520 a month for three months or more. Apply 
to Rev. © i. Harrington, Waltham, Mass. 


Wanted, by a lady who has had experience in Chris- 
tian work, a position as pastor’s assistant, or deaconess, 
or in connection with some religious or philanthropic 
organization. Could assist in editorial work. Boston 
or vicinity preferred. Best of references. Address 

“L,” 27, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited Sumber of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, wos equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the re ecovery of patients. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute By and in the “ Dewi ing 
Memorial ”’ at reasonable rates Special rates for bo: 

to ministers’ families. The Boston.Byangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There haye been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that bave no candidates 
paren in the school. . Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 





2 Styles—« Prophylactic’? (Ris'4,) and « P.S.” (Prephytacuc) New Flexible 


staadle, 


Bold Only in a Yellow SBox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufte—cleans between tne teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 

his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


§ like our brush. 


dooklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO,, 23 Pine St. 












Adults’ 
. A ivihite. ohibdeen's Ihe. 
By mai! or at dealers, Send for our free 


» Florence, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS pom FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. Sor las 6 House, Boston. Frank 
w Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi ‘Agent,’ Office 7 New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME Mmmeroe Any SoorRtTy, 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd yng oe York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence — > to oe BC and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. B. Clark, 

. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ‘Washing ot Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. on Choate: 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHU. hn ggg SOOIRTY. 


Aids in building churches and 8. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; ®t Cobb, D.D. 
itus; Charles vie Treasurer, 1 


Secretary £ 
East g2nd 8 Bt, New York, N NY Yi om H, Taintor, 151 
0. iv. ood ngre- 
House Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
a C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 





CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY: (including 
former New West Education Mg moore Scholarships 


Edward 8S. Tead, Oo rrespondi: 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregatio 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 


SS Sata ae Mee a 
LISHING SOCIETY ui: - 
lard Scot ont; ¥. K. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 


retary; J. ae Tewksb' 

The tert astains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy —— gretationss ° 
oratreduced cost. e ——— = erpenee 
department are are a propria ons hs the 
Business Departmen ons from churches, 
Sunday “Upggee and tndivlacaie go directly for mission- 

wor! 


"The Busi : known in the trade as The Pil 
gram J Press s, publishes The t and Christian 


World series of Lesson Helps and wh d 
school aie ks for Sunday sehool and - 
erds and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
8Cc) ols, and sells the books of all other a, = 
well as its o Ts ney Weeki to rely sé 
that of the Missi Le hg to whic however 
it makes annual opp ree ons. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for Re cals should be sent to the 
S. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
pas to 14 Beacon 8 reet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to. 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Secre 8. F. Wilk: 
sticnal nal House, Bos’ 





ATIONAL 


ve., 





3 
Ave., 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporate 
1828) President, Rey. Alexander McK. 
Treasure Gould; 


and oappontes y by the churches of New Englan 
ests should be made ble to the Boston 
oe Friend Contributions from churches 


Socie 
and individuals solici ed. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
No. 609 Con; ngregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, urer. 


E CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
piv established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
Gen, offers its services to churches grr toy or 

pit suppl lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
610 0 ~~ fama House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests es 7 this nome. Send gifts ts to A. G. Stan- 
wood BS Apply for aid to 
F.E Emrich, G08 ¢ Gonstanational it ouse. 


Se iain incorporated). Its object 1e the estab- 
ic 
eeaent elt’ opt o Sven elical Con, Hy ee ee 
QGhurehes and sun y Sehous in oe suburbs. 
Oharles H. Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, naa “Geoens H, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 


Women’s Organizations 


Womar's BOARD OF Missions, B Room 704 Co’ 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoRANs HomsE PISSLOR ART. ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con tonal House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer ; iy Sherman, Home Soaratesy. 


THE WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sogrmrr < of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Bosto Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville ‘st., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ABVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA.—Reduced} rates 
to Mt. Gretna via Pennsylvania Railroad. For the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., July 1 to Aug. 5, 1905, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell special excursion tickets 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, Phee- 
nixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, 
Bellefonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, 
Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal in- 
termediate points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at 
reduced rates. Tickets will be sold June 25 to 
Aug. 5, inclusive, and will be good to return until 
Aug. 16, inclusive. For specific rates, consult 
ticket agents. 


THE MOUNTAIN REGION OF VERMONT.—Many 
seasons may be spent in the mountain regions of 
Vermont and still the reverse of monotony will 
alone be felt. A part of the mountainous country 
which is extremely beautiful and which is perhaps 
at the height of its glory in midsummer is that about 
Mt. Mansfield, Vermont’s crowning peak, where 
mountain, hill and valley are combined into most 
entrancing landscapes. The traveler who desires 
to visit this part of Vermont should check his bag- 
gage to Waterbury, on the Central Vermont railway, 
but a short ride by trolley car to good hotels under 
the shadow of the famous mountain and less than 
ten miles from the Summit House with its unequaled 
views. A well-known traveler and writer, who has 
visited this region during the past five seasons, de- 
clares that from no other mountain in America can 
be seen at a glance such a panorama of natural 
beauty, welded to human civilization, as from this 
wonderful mountain of Vermont. A splendid de- 
scription of Mt. Mansfield and the country round 
about itis printed in ‘‘ Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills.”’ This book may be had for a five- 
cent stamp by writing to T. H. Hanley, C. V. R. R., 
360 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Beautiful scenery and 
wonderful works of nature. The White Mountains 
of New Hampshire are famous the country over as 
America’s most beautiful summering section. The 
awe-inspiring and wonderful scenery; the magnifi- 
cent grandeur of these ‘“‘ Crystal Hills”; the nu- 
merous handiworks of nature—interesting ravines, 
high mountain cliffs, wonderful, gorgeous, tower- 
ing peaks; the marvelous profile in rock of the 
**Old Man” in Profile Notch and the figure of the 
White Horse of North Conway. There is something 
new to see every day in the mountains. The hotels 
range from the most palatial and sumptuous hostel- 
ries in the country to delightful boarding houses 
and cozy cottages and camps. Visit the mountains 
on your vacation! You will then realize the mag- 
nificence of New England scenery. A beautiful 
portfolio containing choice half-tone reproductions 
of the handsomest mountain scenes, entitled 
** Mountains of New England,” will be mailed to 
any address by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, upon receipt of 
six cents, and a descriptive book, profusely illus- 
trated and containing a detailed description of the 
mountains, will be sent upon receipt of two cents 
in stamps; also a colored “ Bird’s Eye-View of the 
Mountains as seen from the Summit of Mount 
Washington” will be sent upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps; or the whole for fourteen cents. 


Public Libraries 


Will do well to send us a list of any recent 
fiction and miscellany which they wish to 
purchase. Many titles we probably can 
furnish at 50 or 60 per cent. discount from 
list price from our slightly damaged stock, 
thus saving 40 per cent., or thereabouts, 
from the nominal wholesale rate. 

These books are perfect externally, 
their only defect being stiffness in open- 
ing, with an occasional crack showing 
between the leaves. The sewing is in- 
tact, hence the books are practically as 
strong and useful as ever. 

We furnish all the latest books to li- 
braries from our new stock at one-third 
off from list price, except in the case of 
**net price ’”’ books, on which the discount 
is one-tenth. Librarians’ orders solicited, 
and will be given prompt and careful 
attention. Books sent on — if 
desired. site 


The Pilgrim eens 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Resorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every pense at 14 Beacon ee Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated A the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special aes is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittan 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of eddress 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be Fy at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
ounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, “50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowtogy, : admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
foses each year thousands of dollars’ worth = ae 

t @ kind which many a pa 
ling to accept. But it cannot unde e tO eee. 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertisi 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
bh ae mag in The Ceagrenesonaiet = not an oe 
—" The gt gy ve It good Co Za- 
octrine that an Rechemaion a +> only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have, 
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IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
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LOANED FREE 


ate ~ pamohiets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
or Camp Meeting d ic services. 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 


Minion Bible, 24mo. . Zo. V5e. SOc. 
Send for Minion New Testament, 32mo. . Se. 12%c. 
Tilnstrated | Minion Testament and Psalms, ine. 15¢ 
Price-list Minion Psalms, 32mo._ . ee 
_——enniet SNS MEN, QURUD 6-. . oss $3. 75 
Bibles at Cost Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


The Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary 


New Edition with Index 
NOW READY 


For several months we have been unable to 
fill orders for this valuable commentary. 
Three editions have been made for the de 
nominational publishing houses, who have 
had the exclusive handling of this 25-volume 
edition, and all have been sold. Weare now 
ready with a fourth edition and with it we 
supply a newly-made 


INDEX VOLUME. 


This index adds greatly to the value of the 
entire work and those who have the set should 
order the index volume separately to supple- 
ment it. 

Price $1.00, postpaid. 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary is so 
well known and is the work of authors so 
distinguished in the religious world that no 
commendation of the work is needed, but a 
descriptive circular, a sample volume or a 
set on approval will be sent to any address. 

It was formerly published in 49 volumes, ex- 
clusive of index newly compiled. The price 
was then $1.50 per volume. We now make it in 
26 volumes, including index, and sell it com- 
plete for $16.0@ cash or $17.00 on install- 
ments of $1.00 down and $2.00 per month. It 
is printed from the same plates as the higher- 
priced edition and is a marvel of cheapness as 
well as a mine of valuable material for min- 
isters, teachers and Bible students. 

The Expositor’s Bible Commentary does not 
take up the Bible verse by verse but opens it 
up by sections and sets forth its great teach- 
ings in an interesting, readable and quotable 
style, as might be expected from writers like 
George Adam Smith, Canon Farrar, Professor 
Denney, Principal Rainy, Marcus Dods and 
the other eminent scholars whose work ap- 
pears in it. 

This is probably the last edition we shall 
offer of this valuable work. If you need a 
commentary you cannot afford to overlook 
this 26 volumes, including new index volume, 
for only $16.00. 








Sold to the Congregational trade 
exclusively by 


soston Che Pilgrim Press auicaco 


The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives, Golf, 
Tennis,-ete. Refers’ by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zhe Congregationalist. 

E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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Educational 


Educational _ | 








__ S neene ss. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








CoNNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD Cea Bs 1 Bens oicaltse 
THEOLOGICAL 
egg cae SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. “Rade ress Lid DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For Sonia tage , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 

Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching 
The eighty- fourth year begins September twenty- 
eighth. 

For information address THE YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the plese and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Obie. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Socivlogy 
and Practic. cal Work Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate meeeened. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN 


N EW HAMPSHIRE ; 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13,1905. For catalogue and ggg 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Priacipal, xeter, N 





MASSACH USETTS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. Fi8K & Co. 





WABAN SCHOOL 5y,%4?4%; cs 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATION MASS. A College preparatory school for 
* seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss ‘CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 


Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 





BosT oN, Mass. 
Circular on } FORRES 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. Coliege Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 

work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. . 64th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biviogical, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium aud athietic 
grounds. For free catalogue, audress JOSEPH H. 
sA WwW [R, LL. D., Principal, kusthumpton, 
mans Box 155—0. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY | 1t02a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-81 

AMES F. BUTTERWORTA, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY tet. trou Boston. Cov. 


lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 


owe for “> schoo] graduates. Twenty-five acres | 


> application, Miss LAURA A. KNO 


cipal, 


Catalogue and views | 
, A. M., Prin- 


grounds, New gymnasium. 


radford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
rane OF MUSI IC — rea: 


sane iis: George W. Chadwick: Tirecior. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America. Com 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the Dest 
a class or private lessons. 

A 


ress Ralph L. Visteon Manager. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 


Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 


meer 


12 Somerset St. 


| of Theology 
ress Assistant ean C. W. RISHELL, 
we Mt. Veruon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 


295 Commonweal h Ave. 


Craduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only 


Address Deau B. P. BOWNE, 


12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


Rock 
RIDGE 


Tos (ole) B 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by strength NA teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 


THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 


the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 


Sc 


hool. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 


of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 


This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 


illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 


sc. 


hooi-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 


historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 


| Bite rh >. — 





Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary Tralning Schoo} 


Boston, Mass., opens its seventeenth year of successful 
operation on Octoder 10th. It has sent out more than 
ove thousand workers into home and foreign fields. It 
welcomes earnest persons of all Christian denomina- 
tions, of either sex,and whether or not called to the 
ministry. Free instruction is given in a two years’ 
course, emphasizing especially the study and practical 
use of the English Bible. Aid and counsel will be givenin 
securing moderate fae paint and means of self-support. 
For catalogues or information address 
REV. JESSE B. TeOmAe, D. D., Principal, 
ewton enter, Mass. 
or REV. J. A. MCELWAIN, hed con Manager, 

Clarendon Street Raptist Church, Boston. 





“RHODE ISLAN D 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
ad beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A high 
grade schoo! for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For particulars address 

Rev. LYMAN G Horton, Principal. 








The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 41822. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$8,000,000 


The Company ts a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exee- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 


| or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 


| and mortgage. 


Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
finaneial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLUAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECYORS. 


James Stillman 


Samuel Sloan, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 


William Waldorf Astor, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, 5. 5. Palmer, 

D. O. Mills, William Rowland, 

Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. an 

Franklin D. Locke, pat H. pogers 

George F. Baker, Cleveland H odge, 
R. Holden, John ~ Riker, 


Daniel $ Lamont, 
Henry Hentz, 

H. Van R. Kennedy 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin S. Marston. 


Charles A. Peabody, 


: y= he 
| Robert C oyd, 
A. G. Agnew, 














VERMONT 





A’ 








VERMONT 


NT ACADEMY 


N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College preparatory, Scientific, Music and 
Art courses. Nine modern buildings, mone gymnasium, library, commodious dining hall 
separate dormitori-s for boys and girls, infirmary and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis an 
b«sket-ball grounds, 36 acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods 
and an excellent equipment, including new laboratories and worksho $, make study successful and 
create a school life unusually earnest and aeaure. Terms ra Addres 


8s 
ALGER, A. [1., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 
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John Hay as His Pastor Knew Him 


The Christian Faith and the Christian Virtues of the Great Secretary of State 


By Rev. Treunts S. Hamuin, D. D., Pastor OF THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{In addition to being Mr. Hay’s Washington pastor and as such 
sharing in the funeral service at Cleveland, Dr. Hamlin enjoyed an 
unusually intimate friendship with the dead secretary, and was priv- 
ileged, as few men have been, to know his inner life in its depth and 
genuineness.—EDITORS. | 


It would be difficult to find in the New Testament a trait 
of character described as Christian that was not exemplified 
in Mr. Hay. 

If love is fundamental, he was a man of deep and wide 
love, shown not only in an ideal family life, but also on the 
largest scale in his unfailing devotion to the interests of all 
peoples, especially the weak and oppressed—witness his recent 
inestimable service to China. 

If justice is fundamental, he held an even hand both in his 
world-wide work as Secretary of State and in his dealings with 
individuals in private business and in social relations. Though 
most of his life was spent in the fierce light that beats upon 
every public man, and these latter years in the very focus of 
that light at the National Capital, yet no darkening breath 
has ever fallen upon his spotless integrity. 

If reverence is fundamental, no more reverent man lived 
than he. Last September at Lake Sunapee in long daily walks 
among and over the mountains in which he delighted the talk 
turned upon personal religion. The words are too sacred for 
print; but they were imbued with the deepest reverence and 
the most childlike faith. His belief in immortality was calm 
and abiding, and sustained him even in the crushing blow of 
his older son’s tragic death. 

With these fundamentals went, naturally, the allied 


graces of the spirit. Self-control was unfailing amid the - 


most harrassing conditions. Modesty, humility, sweet and 
gentle courtesy, were ever notable. Mr. Hay recognized 
his powers, and had neither false pride nor false self.depre- 
ciation. He loved the favorable estimate of good men, 
able to judge him fairly; he could be neither flattered nor 
cajoled. As a neighbor he was the good Samaritan; as a 


friend, he was ever considerate, charitable and helpful. He 
seemed incapable of selfishness in thought or conduct. The 
most refined and beautiful courtesy marked every word and 
deed. 

All these fine Christian traits are evident in his writ- 
ings and speeches, and especially in his poems. Beyond 
any contemporary in public life Mr. Hay made use of the 
thoughts and the language of Holy Scripture; in this, as in 
much else, reminding one of Mr. Gladstone. His poems are 
full of faith in God and of holy aspiration. The summer 
previous to the great International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in this city, he was asked to write for it an opening 
hymn. He expressed deep interest, but said his days of 
writing verses had passed. The request was not renewed; 
but the following March he sent the exquisite hymn, 

Lord, from far-severed climes we come, 


with a characteristically modest note saying that there were 
many things far better, and that no obligation to use this 
must be felt. 

Mr. Hay was one of the earliest promoters of the Church 
of the Covenant in this city, and one of the largest givers 
to its work, as well as to all the good causes that a Chris- 
tian church represents. He was long a faithful trustee, deeply 
interested in all the important work that this office implies. 
He gave the beautiful communion service originally used, 
and only last autumn, the individual service now in use. 
These and very many other gifts were made with a modest 
alacrity and a quiet, ‘‘I thank you for the opportunity,” that 
vastly multiplied their value. Every subscription read, ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hay.” 

Amid world-wide grief and sense of loss, none, outside 
the family itself, is deeper and more sincere than that of 
the Church of the Covenant, which mourns not only a gen- 
erous supporter and a personal friend, but a very positive 
and important factor in its spiritual life, worship and in- 
fluence. 





Event and Comment 


HE FIRST formal report of the Na- 

tional Council committee on evan- 
gelization printed on page 47 ought to 
be carefully read. The 
Congregational public 
has been looking for such 
a report and its practical 
suggestions for the future are specially 
worth considering. Considering the fact 
that the committee was intrusted with 
a hard task, had no precedents to guide 
it and was made up of men living at a 
considerable distance from one another, 
it has much to show for its winter’s 
work. If the most ardent expectations 
have not been met there are still two 
years before the final report will be made 
to the body appointing the committee 
and meantime it deserves the co-opera- 
tion and sympathy which it invokes. It 
will be seen that plans for the coming 
year do not rely solely on Mr. Dawson’s 


The National 
Evangelistic Com- 
mittee’s Report 


participation in the campaign, though 
that is expected and desired, but em- 
phasis will be put on local agencies and 
the fostering of an evangelistic temper 
generally among the churches which shall 
find expression as opportunity may offer. 
The committee is wise in thus broaden- 
ing the scope of the movement and seek- 
ing to enlist in it pastors and workers 
generally. We should be glad to hear 
from our readers with regard to the 
practical problems raised by the com- 
mittee, particularly that of finance. 


HE RELATIVE PROMINENCE 
during Commencement week of grad- 
uates and undergraduates has been quietly 
: but completely re- 
eee versed during the last 
ten years. Formerly the outgoing Sen- 
ior, with his cap and gown and the exer- 


cises, serious and frivolous, pertaining to 
him, were the center of attraction. To- 
day, though he is still the main figure in 
the eyes of adoring friends and relatives, 
he yields in the public estimation to the 
alumnus. There has probably never been 
so notable a demonstration of the honor 
in which college alumni hold their alma 
mater as that given this year at scores of 
institutions. Their return, often with 
their wives and children, their conspicu- 
ousness at the class headquarters and on 
the streets and campus, and the interest- 
ing and novel, as well as serviceable ways 
in which their enthusiasm finds vent, 
makes the modern Commencement some- 
thing more than a season of bidding fare- 
well to the outgoing class. Apparently 
the alumni are to be a more potent factor 
in the support and management of our 
colleges than ever before. The Senior 
himself profits in the long run by this 
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temporary subordination of himself. His 
departure from college means now not a 
plunge into a cold world, but elevation 
into the ranks of the honorable body 
known as alumni, on whose sympathy he 
can count and membership in which 
carries inspiration. 


HE GENERAL EDUCATION Board, 
which has Mr. Robert C. Ogden for 
president, and men like Morris K. Jesup 
Gifts for Education and D. ©. Gilman for 
directors, was _ estab- 
lished a few years ago to supervise and 
co-ordinate the development of education 
in the South. Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
then gave $1,000,000 to finance the plan, 
and he now supplements this with $10,000,- 
000, the income from which the board 
is free to distribute as it deems best any- 
where in the country, to institutions of 
any kind, save theological schools, but 
preferably to the smaller colleges. Data 
already in possession of this board will 
enable its secretary and directors to dis- 
tribute this money with a knowledge 
of institutional conditions, environment, 
competition, etc., whichno single, isolated 
donors could have without much inquiry. 
Mr. Rockefeller also has given $1,000,000 
to Yale University for its endowment 
fund; another million from alumni is in 
sight, and erelong the university expects 
a total of three millions increase in its 
endowment. President Eliot of Harvard 
announced last week that during the past 
year the university had had pledges of 
gifts amounting to $3,766,000, $2,400,000 of 
which has been raised by a committee 
of alumni, with Bishop Lawrence as 
chairman. This fund goes exclusively 
for endowment of the teaching staff of 
the college, the time having come when 
at Harvard, as elsewhere, adequate pro- 
vision for persons must be made, as well 
as apparatus with which tu teach and 
buildings in which to lecture. No more 
hopeful sign appears on the educational 
horizon at the present time than this 
splendid response of Harvard alumni to 
the ideal of a properly paid teaching 
force. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, ’80, made 

Harvard’s Commencement notable 
by one of his best conceived and ex- 
pressed addresses, strong 
in its denunciation of in- 
creasing luxury and dis- 
honesty in connection with college life 
and athletics, bold in its denunciation of 
lawyers who enable their clients to prey 
on society at large. Secretary of War 
Taft at Yale made a striking and some- 
what iconoclastic address on the defects 
of our criminal law procedure, the need 
of less reliance on juries, of curbing the 
power of obstruction and appeal by law- 
yers and the necessity of more power 
being given to judges. Our present status, 
with its record of unpunished crime, he 
does not hesitate to call a national dis- 
grace, which it is, as is clearly set forth 
by another of our most experienced and 
traveled publicists, Hon. A. D. White, 
in his recent autobiography. President 
Wheeler of the University of California, 
at Dartmouth, paid his respects to the 
ever-increasing class of blasé, morally de- 
generate and corrupting rich among us, 
who live in luxury and for pleasure solely 
and who serve no social ends. President 


Commencement 
Wisdom 


Angell of the University of Michigan, in 
a Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, 
defended the concert of Europe in its 
treatment of contentious smaller nations ; 
asserted our right to hold and enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine for the protection 
of America, and prophesied a concert of 
American and Asiatic Powers similar to 
that of Europe, the United States leading 
in America, Japan in Asia, 


N SOME RESPECTS the most striking 

address of the week, indorsed as it was 
in part by some of President Roosevelt’s 
words at Harvard, was 
given at Oberlin College 
by Mr. James B. Dill, the eminent promoter 
of corporations, legal adviser to some of 
the leading trusts of the country, who 
frankly admitted exploitation of the pub- 
lic by many of the trusts, who scourged 
his fellow-lawyers for the aid the legal 
profession gives to corporation pirates, 
and who called for a return of our peo- 
ple to old-fashioned standards of honesty 
—in short, a renewal of loyalty to the 
Ten Commandments. No theme has so 
pre-empted the attention of speakers 
this Commencement season as the prob- 
lem of how our rapid accumulation of 
wealth affects society and democracy, 
those who acquire and those who lose, 
those who give and those who receive. 


Mr. Dill’s Address 


ECRETARY OF STATE, Hon. John 

Hay, died at Newbury, N. H., his 
summer home, July 1, quite unexpect- 
Death of Secretary Hay ee a vel al 
seriously ill, and physicians had been 
summoned from Boston; but he was 
thought to be on the up-grade, and kins- 
folk and associates in the Cabinet and 
President Roosevelt counted on his re- 
turn to Washington in the fall, prepared 
to resume his task. Immediately after 
his death tributes of respect from all 
parts of the world began to flash across 
land and sea, tributes such as few Amer- 
icans have ever received. Speculation 
also began immediately as to his suc- 
cessor in the Department of State, a 
matter of far more concern to foreign 
Powers than ever before, since, through 
Mr. Hay’s commanding art as a diplo- 
matist and our own national expansion, 
we have come to hold so much more in- 
fluential place in the circle of great 
Powers. Messrs. Root, Taft and Lodge 
are mentioned as the most likely candi- 
dates for the place. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has asked 

for the resignation from the post of 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal of 
Mr. John F. Wallace, 
and has appointed in his 
stead John F. Stevens of 
Chicago, who has a fine record in the 
West as a railroad builder, and who had 
been selected to serve the Government 
as expert adviser in the construction of 
the Philippine railways. Mr. Wallace is 
charged by the Administration with hav- 
ing put personal profit—or lucre, as Sec- 
retary of War Taft states it—above loy- 
alty to country and his duty as an em- 
ployee, and is said to have expressed his 
desire to leave his post ata eritical stage 
of construction of the canal solely for 
the purpose of getting a very much lar- 


Disciplining of 
Engineer Wallace 
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ger salary than he was receiving from the 
Government. Legally, of course, Mr. Wal- 
lace was free to do this. The President 
and Secretary Taft hold that he was not 
morally free, and not only have they vir- 
tually dismissed him from the service, but 
they have published their reasons for the 
same in full. Mr. Wallace in reply con- 
tends that he was justified in planning to 
withdraw and better his income, and he 
hints that under the present system of ad- 
ministration the canal cannot be quickly 
or economically constructed. More light 
on this is needed before one can judge 
surely; but until Mr. Wallace produces 
evidence in rebuttal the country will ap- 
prove the plain-spoken homily he received 
from Secretary Taft and his official dis- 
charge by the President. A man who 
has the superb professional chance of 
enduring fame which construction of this 
canal affords, who also gets $25,000 a year 
for his services and who enters on the 
task wittingly cannot treat his employer, 
the nation, as if the duty to remain were 
naught compared with a salary of $60,000 
a year and profits ‘‘on the side.”’ 


ECONSTRUCTION of the Equitable 
Assurance Society goes on swiftly 
under Mr. Morton and the trustees. Sev- 
eral other directors beside 
pa eo seca Mr. Alexander have made 
restitution of their profits 
as sellers of bonds to the society. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew will no longer draw 
a salary of $20,000, and Hon. David B. 
Hill a salary of $5,000 per year for serv- 
ices, nominally, as legal advisers. Nine 
new directors have been named by the 
trustees, Messrs. Cleveland, O’Brien and 
Westinghouse, several of them being rep- 
resentatives of organized groups of policy 
holders in different sections of the coun- 
try, and all of them vigilant men of affairs 
who will be likely to direct and not simply 
ratify. The trustees in a letter to the 
policy holders spare no feelings in refer- 
ing to past thefts and delinquencies. 
Messrs. Morton and Ryan both being un- 
der more or less suspicion evidently feel 
that they are called upon to deal thor- 
oughly with all abuses and to punish all 
offenders. Anything short of this or any 
attempt by Mr. Ryan to use the society 
for personal or outside syndicate ends 
will make its last state worse than its 
former, and this Mr. Ryan seems to un- 
derstand—now. 


WENTY-THREE individuals and 
four corporations in Chicago, promi- 
nent in what is known popularly as ‘‘the 
Beef Trust,’’ have been in- 
The Beef Trust qicted by the Federal Grand 
Indicted ; ; 
Jury for operating an il- 
legal combination in restraint of trade, 
and have been arrested and their alleged 
crime made a matter of public record. 
Notwithstanding Commissioner Garfield’s 
favorable report of a few months ago, 
the public has been inclined to put con- 
siderable reliance on Mr. Russell’s ex- 
posure of this monopoly’s exactions, in 
Everybody’s Magazine; and now, for- 
tunately, there bids fair to be a trial 
which must disclose more or less of the 
methods and ethics of this aggregation 
of capitalists in their dealings with breed- 
ers of cattlé and consumers of ,beef and 
the by-products of the trade. 
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HE TRIP which Dr, F. E. Emrich, 

secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, is now taking in the 
western part of the 
state is his most ex- 
tended and continuous tour of visitation 
since he assumed his present position 
two years ago. It illustrates, also, the 
large possibilities of service of a pastor- 
at-large. From June 27 to Aug. 6 he has 
an appointment for every day except 
Saturdays, and on Sundays two or three 
engagements. Thus in six weeks he will 
speak in some forty places, beginning with 
Hawley on the Franklin Hills, going 
thence to other rural churches in Frank- 
lin, Hampshire and Berkshire Counties. 
He makes the most of his journey in a 
carriage, and the numerous books with 
which his grip is stored indicate how his 
leisure hours will be employed. Such a 
systematic visitation of our weaker 
churches by one so well qualified to help 
them cannot fail to carry the cheer and 
incitement which Paul’s presence al- 
ways produced in the churches of Asia 
Minor. While the city is in many re- 
spects a discouraging field for church 
workers during the summer, the country 
districts are then most ripe for cultiva- 
tion. Congregations can be more easily 
assembled than in winter, and the people 
so heroically maintaining these outposts 
are made aware of the larger fellowship 
of the body to which they belong. All 
these remarks have their application to 
the unofficial Christian going into the 
country for his summer vacation. 


A Leader on Circuit 


ORTHFIELD, this summer as here- 

tofore, will command the interest of 
many Christians of all denominations. 
It is twenty-two years since 
Mr. Moody conceived the 
idea of assembling for study 
and prayer on the beautiful slopes over- 
looking the Connecticut River, a group 
of congenial persons. That first confer- 
ence, attended by a chosen few, has de- 
veloped into a half a dozen, at which men 
and women, old and young, scholarly and 
unlearned, find refreshment. This week 
hundreds of college students from dif- 
ferent institutions in the East are study- 
ing and fraternizing under the direction 
of John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, O. G. 
Frantz and other favorites in student 
circles. Among the new speakers this 
year are Bishop Lawrence and Endicott 
Peabody, master of the Groton School. 
Another new feature is a study of cur- 
rent North American Problems under the 
direction of John Willis Baer. Next week 
the young women’s conference begins, 
lasting until July 20. From the 22nd 


Northfield 
This Summer 


to the 30th Sunday school workers will 


face their peculiar problems with such 
experts as E. M. Ferguson and Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery to guide them, while the 
final conference for July is in the nature 
of a summer school for women missionary 
societies under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Foreign Missions in the 
United States and Canada. Dr. A. W. 
Halsey, Rev. H. P. Beach, Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Caroline Atwater 
Mason and Miss Frances J. Dyer will 
speak, while Dr. Campbell Morgan comes 
from London to participate in this gath- 
ering as well as in the general conference 
of Christian workers Aug. 4-20.. Mr, 
W. Ri Moody, in hts speciat ‘call to the 


latter, emphasizes the manifest longing 
through the country for a genuine re- 
vival. He says, ‘“‘There is an increas- 
ing conviction that our attention has 
been too long directed to means and 
methods and too little toward the Lord 
of the Harvest. 


HE MOOD induced by the Commence- 

ment season ought to make for a 
favorable reception of the appeal in be- 
half of the Doshisha, 
Japan’s leading Christian 
school, printed on page 50. 
Within the last few weeks a fresh reali- 
zation of the worth of the American col- 
lege has been brought to thousands of 
men in mature life. There has been no 
greater need in this country during the 
last half century for institutions of the 
type of Amherst,. Yale, Oberlin, Colorado 
and Pomona than there is today in Japan 
for the noble school founded by Neesima, 
which for thirty-five years has been put- 
ting the stamp of its high ideals upon 
hundreds of Japanese youth. Indeed, the 
opportunity in Japan is one of the great- 
est Christianity has known for nineteen 
centuries. Progressive and successful as 
the country has been, its religious and 
moral development has not kept pace 
with its material and intellectual prog- 
ress. As Dr. J. A. B. Scherer shows in 
his valuable book, just issued, entitled 
Young Japan, her future depends on her 
ability to overcome the cancers of dis- 
honesty and impurity attacking the Jap- 
anese character. The national system of 
education, on a designedly irreligious 
basis, will not suffice. Institutions like 
the Doshisha, well equipped on the intel- 
lectual side, but exalting the standard of 
Jesus Christ, constitute one great source 
of hope for the nation. It is gratifying 
that Amherst College graduates in differ- 
ent parts of the country are uniting in an 
earnest effort to raise an endowment of 
$25,000 in honor of their fellow-alumnus, 
Mr. Neesima. Thus the college will ally 
itself with Christian education in the 
Orient in some such way as Yale is doing 
in China. We hope there will be a large 
response to the beginning already made, 
both from Amherst alumni and from all 
interested in following up Christianity’s 
exceptional opportunity in Japan. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Rev. Charles H. 
Daniels, D. D., South Framingham, Mass., 
chairman of the central committee. 


In Honor of 
Joseph Neesima 


8 bse STATES MINISTER to 
China, Mr. Rockhill, cables that the 
Chinese imperial authorities have issued 
instructions to viceroys 
and other responsible offi- 
cials to stop the boycott on American 
goods. According to the testimony of 
our recent Ministers. to China—Messrs. 
Denby and Conger—the Chinese Govern- 
ment has never been partial to the boy- 
cott as such or given it any formal sup- 
port. Much, of course, depends on the 
sincerity of the imperial authorities and 
their authority with the viceroys, and on 
the latter’s sympathy with, or opposition 
to, the hostility to us. This news will off- 
set the news earlier in the week that the 
boycott would not abate until we had 
made .concessions’ respecting admission 
of Chinese to Hawaii and the Philippines. 


China’s Boycott 
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NE OF THE ABLEST American 
missionaries in North China writes, 

in a private letter just received, upon a. 
subject which is now of 

— They View national interest and ur- 

in China 

gency, as follows: ‘‘The 

rage of the Chinese over the Exclusion 
Act may do much to hinder our work, 
and even the comfort of our living here. 
They threaten to boycott everything 
American, even to schools and families. 
They may even drive the servants and 
any workmen from our employ. They 
are deeply stirred by the slight put upon 
their scholars and merchants, and will go- 
to great lengths to show their feelings. 
Americans may lose the influence which 
we have slowly acquired in diplomacy, 
by many years of friendship. It is only 
to be hoped that their protests and threats 
may do something to avert the full pas- 
sage of the bill.”” He deprecates much 
the present situation—not knowing,’ of 
course, of the recent vigorous and timely 
action of President Roosevelt—since he 
regards it as likely to divert the friend- 
ship and commercial interests of China 
into the hands of Japan. The Presi- 
dent’s strong stand on this vexed ques- 
tion should have national support, not 
only because of its commercial value, 
but as a tonic to international courtesy, 
and to the moral dignity of our country. 


ITH WIDESPREAD MUTINY in 
her Black Sea Fleet, with riots in 
Odessa and Cronstadt, in which the popu- 
lace, the soldiery and men 
pena a from the navy fraternized in 
- °* revolt against civil author- 
ities, with Poland smoldering in hate- 
over a harshly suppressed recent revolt, 
and with the Caucasus torn and rent by 
racial and religious feuds, Russia has 
had a week of tension such as the past 
eighteen months of high tragedy have not 
equaled often. The word “revolution” 
has been in men’s thoughts and on their 
lips oftener than at any previous time in 
Russian history. From out the conflict- 
ing reports from Odessa as to the suc- 
cess or failure of the mutiny in the fleet 
one fact emerges clearly—discipline and 
loyalty are impaired, and obedience to 
the imperial will and use of force against 
civil transgressors of law which is deemed 
tyrannical cannot be counted upon by 
the Czar. 


USSIA very wisely has assented to 

Japan’s demand that the peace en- 
voys of both countries be fully empow- 
ered to make terms of 
peace, and it is now set- 
tled that the commission- 
ers will meet in this country early in 
August, Russia naming as her repre- 
sentatives Count Muravieff and Baron 
Rosen—her present ambassadors to Italy 
and the United States—and Japan naming 
Baron Komura, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Mr. Takahira, her present 
ambassador at Washington. President 
Roosevelt backed Japan in her insistence 
that these commissioners should be em- 
powered to make peace. Japan was inno 
mood to disclose her terms and then. haye 
the Russian commissioners refer matters 
to St. Petersburgh and perchance with- 
draw, 


Peace Commis- 
sioners Appointed 
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John Hay 


When our great Secretaries of State of 
the past—Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Daniel Webster and William H. 
Seward—have died, there has been grief 
and a sense of loss in this country and 
solicitude as to the future of our foreign 
policy. Mr. Hay’s death is sincerely 
mourned in Europe and Asia, and the 
choice of his successor interests not only 
us, but publicists and thoughtful men the 
world over. In short, he was the first 
American diplomatist to draw upon him- 
self the attention of men of all climes, 
and to lead his native land out into the 
affairs of the world as something more 
than a passive participant in world-his- 
tory. For us he was what President 
Tucker called him, ‘‘pilot of the Ship of 
State through uncharted seas,’’ and for 
the world at large he has been ‘‘The 
Golden Rule Diplomat,” always seeking 
peace rather than war, limitation rather 
than expansion of territory in which war 
is waged when it arrives, ‘‘the open 
door’”’ for trade in Asia, protection of 
oppressed people in Russia, settlement 
of disputes over South American and 
Alaskan territory by arbitration, and 
cordial and friendly relations between 
the United States and all other Powers, 
especially with Great Britain, the mother 
land. In all this, however, he never 
ceased to be mindful of the economic, 
social, political and diplomatic interests 
of the United States and the ideals of 
which it is an exponent, for to him this 
nation was—to quote his own words—‘‘a 
nation holding in fee the certainty of il- 
limitable greatness.’’ 

Mr. Hay’s youthful attachment and 
discipleship to Abraham Lincoln and in- 
struction by him in wisdom, his view of 
life behind the scenes during the Civil 
War, his personal acquaintance with 
most of the great personages of our na- 
tional history since the ’60’s, his wealth 
which enabled him to travel abroad and 
meet men of affairs, his training in the 
diplomatic service prior to his most im- 
portant post as ambassador to Great 
Britain, and his broad view of life’s mean- 
ing and politics’ goal—the fruit of a life- 
time devoted to intercourse with the great 
masters of classic and political literature 
—all these factors equipped him for the 
crowning epoch of his life, following his 
appointment as Secretary of State by 
President McKinley in 1898, at which post 
he has fallen asleep. 

Never did the nation more need a wise 
diplomatist at the helm than when 
Mr. Hay came to power, for we were sail- 
ing on uncharted seas with other craft 
afloat and chances for collision many. 
Mr. Hay at once steadied the ship and 
chose a course which has met with the 
approval of his countrymen and won the 
admiration of foreigners. His presence 
in the cabinets of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt has been the greatest per- 
sonal asset their Administrations have 
had, and it is inevitable that President 
Roosevelt should now say that his sense 
of sorrow and loss cannot be put into 
speech. 

One reason why we have been so proud 
of Mr. Hay as our representative at the 
Court of St. James and more recently as 
our master of diplomacy at Washington, 
is because we have known that his spoken 
word and written thought have had the 


finish of expression, the mold of form, 
the delicate shadings of thought and feel- 
ing, which did honor to American culture. 

Character, however, is weightier than 
eloquence or style, and Mr. Hay never 
would have won such entire respect and 
the unreserved confidence of his fellow- 
Americans, if he had not been something 
more than a polished orator, a charming 
stylist, or a successful negotiator of 
treaties. 
Scotch forbears; he saw Lincoln’s re- 
sort to God for aid when human strength 
failed; his associates during life were 
mostly Christians; and his own working 
theology was theistic and Christian in the 
non-theological sense. In early and mid- 
dle life he was wont in his verse to gird 
at doctrine somewhat; whether in his 
last years he felt the same we cannot 
say. His religious verse breathes a spirit 
of reverence for the Most High, a belief 
in immortality, and loyalty to the Christ- 
ideal of service. A generous donor to 
and reverent worshiper in the Christian 
Church, he was not, we believe, a mem- 
ber of it; but, as his pastor’s article else- 
where in this issue shows, he did and 





Golden Words from Mr. Hay 


Freedom is an angel whose blessing is gained 
by wrestling. 


There can be no wholesome political life for 
a nation without the shock of controversy. 


The people have the right to govern themselves, 
even if they do it ill. 


The noblest of all the beatitudes is the conse- 
cration promised the peacemakers. Even if in 
our time we may not win the wreath of olive, 
even if we may not hear the golden clamor of 
the trumpets celebrating the reign of universal 
and enduring peace, it is something to have de- 
sired it, to have worked for it in the measure 
of our forces. 











cared more for the Church as an institu- 
tion than some on its rolls do. 

As we contrast this product of our de- 
mocracy’s humanity with the diplomats 
that aristocratic Europe has bred in days 
gone by and that Russia, we fear, still 
has, we cannot but be proud. Metter- 
nich and Bismarck stood for the few, 
and scrupled at no fraud or lie to gain 
their ends. Mr. Hay was of and for the 
people, and his ‘‘Yea”’ was not ‘“‘Nay”’; 
and he ‘“‘played the game with the cards 
up ’’—to use his own expression. 

He was most sensitive to praise and to 
blame, submitting in silence and with 
much pain to insults and jibes, but swift 
to give thanks for words of praise or 
gratitude even from insignificant stran- 
gers, his motto as a public servant being, 
‘‘Let my name wither rather than my 
country be injured.”” He must have 
known, however, the nation’s affection 
for him, and must have felt sure that his 
place in our national pantheon was secure. 
Now he has won ‘‘the august halo of im- 
mortality,’’ and left for his successors in 
the Department of State a record of pa- 
triotism, altruism and wisdom which will 
both inspire and make humble. 





Gerald Massey, whose poems fifty years ago 
stirred England deeply by their ethical pas- 
sion and solicitude for the welfare of human- 
ity, still lives, but is absolutely im@ifferent to 
the fact that he ever wrote poetry or that 
there are such problems as onte moved his 
mind and heart. For the past thirty years he 


He had religious and godly. 


8 July 1905 


has delved in the realm of mythland, particu- 
larly as it impinges on the realm of religion. 





The Church and Human 
Interests 


The fundamental question before the 
Christian Church today is how can it best 
serve the modern world. If this ques- 
tion is answered properly other questions 
will take care of themselves. And upon 
this question the ablest religious leaders 
on both sides the Atlantic are pondering. 

In Wales it has been forced to the front 
by the great revival which has brought a 
hundred thousand new recruits into the 
churches. Many are young persons to 
whom sports and amusements have hith- 
erto appealed powerfully. Many have 
been habitués of saloons. A great num- 
ber are weak and uninstructed in the 
faith. How can the churches guard them 
from the old temptations, build them up 
in righteousness and provide proper out- 
lets for their new enthusiasms? 

Already two theories of procedure are 
evident. Wales is traditionally conserva- 
tive and orthodox, and anything that 
savors of modern institutional methods 
is looked upon with a good deal of sus- 
picion. It is argued forcibly that if the 
converts are truly changed in their inner 
life they will not care longer for their old 
pleasures, that Bible study, prayer and 
testifying to the joy of their new faith 
ought to fill their spare time and satisfy 
their aspirations. On the other hand, at 
least a few of the Welsh clergy sense the 
situation differently. Some of the pro- 
gressive religious leaders of London like 
Dr. Horton and Rev. Thomas Law, secre- 
tary of the Free Church Federation, have 
been attending Welsh conferences re- 
cently, and there in a guarded and con- 
ciliatory way they have advocated a 
broader policy, claiming that existing 
conditions call for provision for the phys- 
ical and social needs of many among the 
multitudes of converts, that something 
ought to be done to counteract the bane- 
ful influence of public houses and of 
athletic fields where a low moral tone 
has hitherto prevailed. 

This general question so vital to con- 
serving the results of the wonderful re- 
vival in Wales emerges constantly in 
other parts of Christendom in connection 
with contemplated improvements. When- 
ever a parish house or a People’s Palace is 
opened or a men’s elub formed, some are 
bound to raise the question, Is this a legit- 
imate function of the church? Without 
presuming to pass final judgment on what 
the present crisis in Wales demands or 
attempting to determine the duty of an 
individual church in this country, we 
venture to state some general principles 
which in our judgment ought to govern 
the policy of the church with respect to 
so-called institutional methods. 

1. The church must be interested in the 
total life of men. It is an easy theory of 
church administration to hold that when 
it has provided one or two preaching 
services on Sunday and _ instruction 
through a Sunday school and pastor’s 
classes, a prayer meeting or two, an oc- 
casional missionary meeting, it has done 
all that ought to be expected of it. That 
may be the main business of many 
churches, but no church can be indiffer- 
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ent to the whereabouts of the boys of the 
parish on week-day evenings, or to the 
character of the educational opportu- 
nities available to them, or the provision 
for the physical welfare and recreation of 
the toiling masses, or the general morale 
of the community in which it is set to be 
a light and a refuge for the tempted and 
the weary. As long as men dwell in 
bodies, possess social instincts, love a 
good time, yearn for knowledge and cul- 
ture, the religion of Jesus Christ and the 
church which mediates that religion to 
the world must take account of men as 
they are, and include in its large thought 
for them their physical, mental and social 
well-being no less than the salvation of 
their souls. 

2. The church may often most wisely ful- 
fill this larger ministry for men indirectly. 
Some churches have sadly overworked 
the institutional idea. In their efforts to 
purvey amusements and to cater to the 
social instinct spirit they have fostered 
a spirit of dependence upon the church 
not for the bread of life but for the loaves 
and fishes. They have duplicated agencies 
already efficiently at work for the same 
ends. Wherever public initiative or pri- 
vate philanthropy has supplied amply 
gymnasiums, baths, sewing schools, de- 
bating societies, kindergartens and the 
like it is unnecessary for the church to 
enter the educational or the recreative 
field. And as a rule, we believe that the 
church would better effect these desirable 
results through other organizations than 
to originate and carry on these institu- 
tions itself. Indeed, what is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association with its 
splendid equipment for social service but 
the child of the church, the instrument 
through which it does touch the daily life 
of men? On the other hand, it may be the 
plain duty of a church in a frontier com- 
munity to open a reading-room or even a 
temperance bar. And wherever, as seems 
to be the case in Wales, athletic sports 
have become associated with drinking and 
gambling and drinking places are made 
socially attractive and no other agency 
is undertaking tocombat them, the church 
may well undertake what no one else is 
ready to do but which ought to be done 
in the interests of public morals. 

3. Whenever a church undertakes such 
service, it should do so because it needs to 
be done, and not as a mere bait to the out- 
sidér. The fact is, the average outsider 
is not caught by such devices. He is 
quick to see when a church is more in- 
terested in its own recruiting and exploi- 
tation than it is ii his personal welfare. 
Shall this church start a kindergarten? 
Yes, if the children in the neighborhood 
need it. No, if the main end in view is 
increasing the size of the Sunday school. 
Shall this church organize a men’s club? 
Yes, if the men in the congregation sel- 
dom meet one another socially and have 
no common bond between them. No, if 
the sole object be to arrest a decline in 
church attendance. When the leading 
purpose of its extraneous work is self- 
preservation, the church is in danger of 
losing its dignity and its distinctive char- 
acteristics. 

4. The church that indulges freely in 
modern methods should take all the more 
pains to do its normal work steadily and 
thoroughly. No amount of institutional 
activity can atone for failure to keep the 


spiritual fires of the church glowing. If 
the parish house is popular and the Sun- 
day school and prayer meeting unpopu- 
lar, something is wrong. The perspective 
needs to be adjusted. The primary and 
the abiding function of the Christian 
Church is to mediate the truth and the 
life of God to men, to keep constantly 
before them the way of escape from sin, 
to stimulate and guide the instinct of 
worship, to provide a haven for the 
tempted and heavy-laden, and to build 
men up foursquare in righteousness. 
The church that yearns to do this will 
be divinely led in its choice of methods, 
and it will neglect no means by which it 
may ‘‘save some.’”’ 





The Forward Step at Toronto 


The action taken by the International 
Sunday School Convention at Toronto 
in authorizing an optional course of study 
for advanced classes grows out of a de- 
mand that has been increasing for years. 
So has opposition to it on the part of 
what might be called the “old guard” 
of the International Association, who 
have been opposed to any change what- 
ever in the uniform lesson system. It 
has been insisted that practically no one 
wanted such an advanced course, and that 
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still remain a part of the great Interna- 
tional family. 

Does it mean, as some have thought, 
that the uniform lesson system is about 
to fall? By no means. It fills too large 
@ place in the hearts of the people today, 
and with good reason, too. The friends 
of the advanced course would be the last 
ones to wish for such a thing. They sim- 
ply want the Sunday school curriculum 
to have a fair chance to grow along nat- 
ural lines. They have been fighting, not 
to crowd an advanced course down the 
throats of people who do not want it, but 
for the privilege of having one themselves 
without breaking with the International 
Association, for which they have regard 
for its past, its present and its possible 
future. In taking this action the Toronto 
convention has done more than any of its 
predecessors for years to strengthen the 
International Sunday School Association. 





Summer Good Cheer 


Daily life is full of interesting events and 
episodes which, if briefly recorded and com- 
mented on, strengthen faith in God and man 
and add to the joy of existence. Many of our 
own readers will see and hear during their 
migrations this summer much that will be of 
common interest. We propose a sharing of 
these novel and enjoyable experiences, and 


the few who did made noise entirely out yto that end we are instituting a little depart- 


of proportion to their numbers and im- 
portance. At Denver three years ago 
the convention refused to authorize the 
course. As a result the association lost 
friends and standing. The leading reli- 
gious papers criticised its action severely, 
and those who wanted advanced courses 
got them wherever they could outside of 
the International system. The Congrega- 
tional Sunday:School and Publishing So- 
ciety issued two such courses. 

But no question is settled till it is set- 
tled right. The issue came up again at 
Toronto and was argued with great ear- 
nestness by both sides. When the vote 
was taken it stood 601 for the optional 
advanced course and 617 against. Sucha 
vote demolished the claim that only a 
few people wanted the change, whereupon 
Dr. M. C. Hazard of our own Publish- 
ing Society, who has been working for 
such a course for years, went to Professor 
Hamill, the leader of the opposition, pri- 
vately and said: ‘‘ You thought that only 
@ very small per cent. wanted an ad- 
vanced course; the vote showed that that 
is not the case; 617 cannot dictate to 601. 
Now take back. your resolution refusing to 
allow the lesson committee to issue an 
advanced course, and move that the 601 
have what they have asked for.’ Pro- 
fessor Hamill acted at once on the advice; 
the convention rose to the occasion and 
authorized the course almost unani- 
mously. 

This action shows the presence of new 
blood in the International Association 
and that progressive men are beginning 
to realize the importance of influencing 
in the right direction the organization 
that directs the Bible study of twenty 
millions of people. The action also means 
the reestablishing of the International 
Association in the confidence of many 
who had begun to fear that they would 
have to leave it in the interests of prog- 
ress.- It means ‘that those who feel the 
need of graded lessons can have them and. 


ment entitled Summer Good Cheer, to which 
we invite contributions—brief, entertaining 
and to the point. Please write with this ques- 
tion in view: 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per-. 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? 





In Brief 


It is a good time at the outset of the vaca- 
tion season to join the League of the Golden 
Pen. 





Milwaukee, with twenty-one public officials 
under indictment, now takes the center of the 
stage. 


Send along promptly, please, your material 
for our Country Church and Out-of-Doors 
Numbers. 





Wonder how Bishop Neely down in South 
America will take the news of progressive 
Sunday school action at Toronto! 


Quite a stiffening of financial values in col- 
lege professorships these last few weeks. 
When will the upward trend affect the min- 
istry? 


Governors Folk and Hanly of Missouri and 
Indiana have been finding out that sheriffs in 
league with lawbreakers may balk governors 
—for a time. 


A Lutheran General Synod has just voted 
that district synods should require clergymen 
who enter secular business to return their or- 
dination papers. Why not? 


Are Mt. Washington and the other peaks of 
the Presidential range to be stripped of tim- 
ber to satisfy lumber barons’ greed? It looks 
sonow. New Hampshire should rebel. 


Now that peace seems actually in sight we 
are glad to announce the early publication of 
an article by Charles D. Hazen, professor of 
history in Smith College, on The War and 
the World’s Future. 
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The Harvard Summer School of Theology, 
which opens this week, bids fair to attract a 
good quota of Congregational ministers. And 
yet there are some, strange to say, whose per- 
verted taste leads them to go fishing. 





Hereafter, when Americans, habituated to 
dubbing every clergyman ‘“ Dr.,” say to Wil- 
liam J. Dawson of London, the preacher- 
evangelist, ‘‘ Dr. Dawson,”’ he no longer can 
say them ‘‘ Nay.” Oberlin has made him a 
doctor of divinity. 





The president of a New York State ‘‘fresh- 
water’ college with a salary of $3,500 is said 
to have declined a call to the pastorate in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with a $14,000 salary. Put this on 
the credit side of the ledger in your bookkeep- 
ing anent modern commercialism. 





Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock, about 
whom little is heard, but who does more 
‘graft’ hunting and says less about it than 
any member of the Administration, is to be 
commended for his decision to stop gambling 
at Hot Springs, Ark., the Monte Carlo of the 
Southwest. 





Mr. Edward L. Pease, who has been circu- 
lation manager of The Congregationalist for 
three years, has been elected assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society; and as such he 
will have charge of the circulation of all the 
publications of the society and also of the 
order and shipping departments. 


What to read on vacation is often a problem. 
We have asked a number of our constituents 
and occasional contributors to tell us what 
they plan to read this summer. The replies 
on page 59 show a wholesome variety of tastes 
and a disposition to change the environment 
of the mind as well as body. It is pleasant, 
too, to see the strong old writers among the 
novelists chosen. 





Not all the colleges consulted us before be- 
stowing their doctorates of divinity, but we 
approve heartily of many of them and hold up 
both hands in favor of Dartmouth’s recogni- 
tion of its talented son, Charles A. Dinsmore, 
the Dante specialist. His career proves how 
dangerous it is for a man in his early minis- 
try to choose one or two great subjects for 
study and stick to them. 


One of the oldest and most venerated mem- 
bers of the Yale University faculty has passed 
on in the death last Sunday of Prof. George 
E. Day, so long connected with the divinity 
school. Since his accident of somewhat more 
than a year ago, when he broke his hip, he 
has been confined to his room, and lately has 
been steadily failing; but his Christian faith 
and constant cheerfulness stood by him to 
the end. 








The secretaries of the Baptist Missionary 
Union issue an appeal to the Baptist constit- 
uency to increase their contributions from 
churches and individuals the coming year 
from $418,000 to $635,000. They announce, 
also, that a special effort is being made for the 
creation of an endowment fund of $500,000 for 
the higher institutions of learning on mission 
fields, contributors to which shall be those 
able to give $100 or more. The Baptists’ per 
capita giving to missions is not as high as 
their material status warrants, a fact the sec- 
retaries press home to the conscience and self- 
respect of the denomination. 


News comes by letter from India of the 
death of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, May 
27. His place in the history of theistic thought 
as it has been developed in India will always 
compel attention. A disciple of Chunder Sen 
and long a leader of the Brahmo Somaj, he 
wrought strenuously to mediate between the 
ancient Indian faith and the truths of the New 
Testament conceived after the Unitarian fash- 
ion. His devout spirit, fervor and rare gifts 
of expression made his eloquence singularly 
moving, as Americans have had occasion to 


know who have heard him when he has been 
in this country. 





President King’s department entitled The 
Professor’s Chair has now been a regular 
feature of this paper for a year and a half 
and our readers will agree with us that it 
has illuminated many difficult subjects and 
served a large variety of practical uses. We 
are glad to note of late many inquiries of a 
personal nature bearing on courses of study 
and daily conduct. It is interesting also that 
many questions grow out of previous ques- 
tions and answers. We know that Dr. King 
welcomes all sorts of sincere questions that 
relate to Christian truth and Christian duty 
and his carefulness and frankness in answer- 
ing them are appreciated by a wide circle of 
readers. 


Professor Swisher, a Baptist scholar, who 
some years ago investigated: the early history 
of Roman Catholic monastic orders in Mexico, 
has just received the degree of LL. D. from 
St. Mary’s College, a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion in Maryland. It has been claimed that 
this is the first recognition of a Protestant 
scholar or divine by a Roman Catholic college. 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden has hanging 
upon the walls of his study, and cherishes it 
among his choicest possessions, a document 
showing that Notre Dame University in Indi- 
ana conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon him, in recognition of his catholicity of 
spirit and refusal to participate in the A. P. A. 
movement. 


Notable Points in Church News 


Two pastors who are leaders in musical 
lines (A Cleveland Letter, and Personals, 
pages 66, 67). P 

A traveled and learned immigrant, such as 
are no menace to our republic (Cleveland Let- 
ter, page 66). 








Four Connecticut Anniversaries 


The Orange Church has been celebrating its cen- 
tennial in a style befitting the occasion. This is 
one of the few country churches which finds it nec- 
essary to enlarge the meeting house to accommo- 
date an increasing congregation. The pulpit and 
organ have been moved back into the new part 
to allow for three rows of new seats and seven feet 
more open space. A new carpet of the favorite 
green velvet, a new pulpit with furniture and 
complete redecoration of the house, together cost- 
ing $3,000 and all paid for, made conditions favor- 
able for a happy centennial. 

Rev. B, M. Wright, who has been pastor nine 
years, gave the history of the century; Rev. H. H. 
Morse and Deacon A. A. Baldwin of Milford spoke 
for the Parentage and Rev. N. J. Squires for the 
Sisterhood. After an abundant collation came 
letters and addresses reminiscent and prophetic 
by Miss Emily C. Prudden of Lawndale, .N. C., 
Judge Charles Grant, Akron, O., Rev. H. W. Hunt, 
Romeo, Mich., a former pastor, Dr. W. W. Leete, 
son of a former pastor, and others. A reception 
was followed by a lecture by Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son on The Old New England Meeting House and 
Church Customs. At special services of rededica- 
tion sixteen young people were received to member- 
ship as a result of special instruction in the Sunday 
school the past year. 

Grand Avenue Church, New Haven, took eight 
days, June 18-25, to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. The exercises ineluded three sermons 
of local and historical character by the pastor, Dr. 
I. W. Sneath, and one by Rev: A. J. Haynes; two 
receptions, reviews of spiritual awakenings and 
landmarks, presentation of members from the sey- 
eral pastorates, and special services in all the de- 
partments. The church has had 2,090 members 
in all, and now numbers 830. In addition to the 
renovation of the house last year, costing $15,000, 


‘memorial gifts have been added in the form of a 


mahogany hymn-board, and a rail and large lectern 
of brass. Fifteen hundred dollars were raised 
for the debt. 

Rev. Daniel J. Clark has celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination and installation 
over the Old Stone Church of Hast Haven; After 
graduating at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
and Hartford Seminary he came to this church, 
and has enjoyed an uninterrupted pastorate of 
great acceptance which promises to continue many 


‘ 
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years. If he remains six years more the church 
will celebrate its bicentennial with its seventh 
pastor. The special sermon of the morning was 
followed by addresses in the evening by Drs. Leete 
and MacLane, Deacon Fabrique and Drs. Phillips 
and Mutch. 

Shelton has just observed the tenth anniversary 
of the dedication of its house of worship, the church 
having been organized but thirteen years. During 
the four years’ pastorate of Rev. W. G. Lathrop, 
the last $4,500 has been paid on the debt, beside 
$5,000 for a new organ and permanent improve- 
ments. The membership has reached its highest 
record this year, and the use of duplex envelopes 
has materially increased the benevolences, Mr. 
Lathrop received the degree of M. A. from Yale 
at the end of three years’ study in social science. 

5 WwW. J. M. 





From St. Louis 


Missouri may yet lead the states in reformatory 
measures for bettering moral conditions in state 
and city life. Governor Folk is fulfilling the promise 
afforded by his anti-corruption career as circuit- 
attorney. Enforcement of law under the reform 
regimé is successful beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation. With a saloon power strongly en- 
trenched in the political parties, a city council 
and legislation which had openly defied most laws 
of restraint, St. Louis, to its surprise, found that 
one man could curb that power. For yeats no 
effort had been made to enforce the Sunday closing 
law and every saloon had been wide open. The 
order went forth that the Sunday saloon must close 
and it is closed tight. As a police regulation, as 
a friend of the home and a keeper of the peace, 
the Sunday law appeals to the best element of the 
city; but a strong sentiment prevails against it and 
efforts at repeal will be made. Governor Folk is 
on the side of decency and order, the Anti-Saloon 
League and the better element are awake and there 
is little fear that Missouri will take a backward 
step in the matter. 


A UNION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


One sign of hope in our church life is the vigorous 
work of the Congregational Sunday School Union, 
recently organized at the instigation of Superin- 
tendent O’Brien. Its purpose is to promote the 
efficiency and fellowship of Sunday school workers. 
The first regular meeting was attended by thirty- 
two. At the last meeting held at Maplewood 
Church 169 met to discuss The Work of a Success- 
ful Teacher. Twelve speakers brought out helpful 
hints on various phases of the subject. 


ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


Reber Place finds its new building too small for 
Sunday school and congregations. Plans are pro- 
posed to secure larger seating capacity. Rev. Earl 
Hewson is getting a grip on the situation in this 
field that promises well for permanency of the 
work. Through the farseeing eye of Rev. William 
Smith, Memorial has recognized the need of a more 
central and strategic location for its work. Steps 
are being taken to secure at once a desirable lot. 
At Old Orchard, Rev. G. G. Ross is interested in a 
proposed parsonage, plans of which are already 
drawn. Olive Branch is rejoicing in new pews and 
carpets, the cost, $600, having been raised on this 
missionary field. 

NEW WORKERS 


Rev. C. 8S. Jones, adapting himself with wisdom 
to his new charge at Webster Groves, lays the 
foundation of a pastorate that promises great re- 
sults in this strong, suburban field. 

Yes, God’s workers pass away, but his work 
goeson. A few weeks ago aremarkable memorial 
service was held at Pilgrim Church in honor of the 
lamented Dr. Burnham. On June 20 we were 
called to examine and install the one who should 
continue his work, Rev. Charles 8S. Mills, D D. 
Dr. Mills read a paper on The Theology of the 
Pastor Evangelist. He has been away from the 
schools long enough to have alighted from the 
scholastic airship. He liveson the ground. He is 
near tomen. His statement, clear and simple, had 
nothing abstract or negative, just a few construc- 
tive basal principles amplified and intellectualized 
by a broad experience and a strong, trained mind. 

At the service of installation the prayer was of- 
fered by Dr. A. K. Wray. The sermon by Pres 
J. H. George was a modern, masterly presentation 
of Christ as the power and wisdom of God working 
toward the consummation of the ideal reformatory 


“bracesses ean in the message of the gospel. The 


frank spirit of the newly installed pastor, his zeal, 
humanity, faith, virility, lead men to predict that 
Dr. Mills will lead Pilgrim Church in its greatest 
work yet. P. W. ¥. 
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Concerted Evangelistic Effort in Congregational Churches 


Report of the National Committee on Evangelism 





45 conferences held. 

3 October conferences projected. 

Mr. Dawson to return in November. 
$10,000 desired for the coming year. 











Last October, the National Council in ses- 
sion at Des Moines, constituted the committee 
on evangelism. Within a month the com- 
mittee held three meetings, planned a cam- 
paign for the winter and invited Rev. William 
J. Dawson of London to assist in the move- 
ment. Some forty-five conferences and series 
of meetings have been held and it is now pos- 
sible to arrive at some general conclusions 
concerning the work and to make some plans 
for another. The issue plainly before our 
Congregational churches is whether the work 
is to be continued, and if so, in what form. 
The committee regards the work of the past 
six months as preliminary. We have made 
some mistakes, but these were inevitable. 
We now have a definite scheme and plan for 
a thorough organization. We are now to go 
forward. Every week has strengthened our 
conviction that our Congregational churches 
must make more and more of evangelism. 


THE SIX MONTHS REVIEWED 


In reviewing the work of the last six months, 
the first and chief thing to be said is that 
everywhere we have found manifold signs of 
a@ real and deep and growing spiritual move- 
ment. We have had no past to guide us, no 
traditions, the National Council gave us no 
funds; the country is large, the attendance 
upon the committee meetings has involved 
time and strength and heavy expense; it has 
been difficult to arrange the conferences in 
section or series of state—and yet on the 
whole our work has prospered. The great 
success which has attended most of the meet- 
ings has been due to the enthusiasm of the 
ministers. Another noticeable fact has been 
that the largest audiences have often assem- 
bled in the smaller cities. Again it should be 
noted that in almost every case the ministers 
for forty and fifty miles around have been 
invited to the meetings and generous hospi- 
tality has been shown them by the people. 
One of the chief results of this policy has 
been that impulses have been created which 
have touched wide circumferences. Many 
ministers have gone back to their churches to 
lift up new ideals and to kindle new en- 
thusiasm in their people. In this way many 
pastors have discovered the evangelistic gift 
in themselves.. This is the point at which the 
committee has aimed from, the very beginning. 
We believe in a normal evangelism which is 
to be done by the churches and pastors through 
the normal efforts of the congregations itself. 

If our movement is to be a genuine move- 
ment and not an unrelated series of services, 
it is evident that it must now be organized on 
a thorough and exact scale. No battle is won 
withott a plan of eampaign and the most heroic 
personal service is vain without it. It is the 
plan of campaign we need, a definite ideal 
toward which we can work and an adequate 
organization of means to realize that ideal. 
We believe the time has come for the Congre- 
gational churches to recognize this movement 
of the common and corporate element of church 
life, that it should be taken up by the whole 
Congregational Church. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By organized evangelism the committee 
means, first, organizing secretaries for the 
different sections of the country; and second, 
a tund for the,prosecution of the work. Té 
this end, the national committee have asked 
Rev. W. T. McElveen of the Shawmut Con- 


gregational Church of Boston to conduct our 
correspondence, arrange our dates and insure 
smooth working of the general program. The 
committee have promised him sufficient cler- 
ical aid, and have asked his church to give Dr. 
McElveen one week out of each month during 
the next year. The national committee is also 
planning for three conferences on evangelism 
to be held during the month of October—one 
for New England, one in the vicinity of Cleve- 
land or Detroit and one in or near Chicago 
and the fourth in some city of the Missouri 
Valley. Dr. McElveen is arranging for the 
three days’ conference to be held in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Dom Shelton is working with one 
of the Ohio pastors. Dr. Frank Smith of Chi- 
cago has been asked to take charge of the 
three days’ conference in Chicago and Dr. 
H. C. Herring of the Omaha conference. 
We believe the organizing work can best be 
done by men in the pastorate, providing suffi- 
cient clerical help is given them, but this ob- 
viously means a fund. The national commit- 
tee cannot do their work without financial 
backing. In a political campaign, the first 
element is the treasury chest, and surely 
Christian men should act as generously toward 
a campaign waged for Christ as a campaign 
waged for a political party. Wedo not think 
that a large fund is needed. If we could be 
sure of annual subscriptions amounting to 
$10,000, promised for two years (the extent 
of the mandate given to the existing commit- 
tee), it would be ample to put this work upon 
a sound financial basis. There are enough 
men of wealth in Congregationalism who have 
already shown their interest in this movement 
to raise this.sum in a single week. It is a ri- 
diculously small sum, when we remember the 
immense issues involved. The time has fully 
come for the men of wealth and influence in 
Congregationalism to say whether they have 
enough faith in this movement to give it the 
support it needs in order to put it upon a 
sound business footing. This is the first re- 
quisite of success. Without it we cannot have 
organizing secretaries, and we certainly can- 
not expect busy pastors to contribute not only 
their time and strength, but also their travel- 
ing expenses, the cost of correspondence, etc. 
The national committee recommended the 
following program for next year. First, mis- 
sion services of various periods. We have 
decided to continue the plan of three-day con- 
ferences in the smaller towns and cities. In 
the case of the larger cities, we believe that 
the ten-day mission is necessary to make an 
adequate impression and that in some cities a 
fortnight or three weeks would not be too 
leng. The ten-day missions should commence 


“with a meeting for workers on Saturday night 


and include two Sundays, the intervening 
week and a final meeting on the second Mon- 
day, with two services each day, the second 
Saturday excepted. The committee has in- 
vited Rev. W. J. Dawson to return tothe coun- 
try and begin his work the first of November 
and Mr. Dawson has accepted the invitation. 
The committee, however, have no financial 
responsibility, as the churches in each town or 
city are to make their own financial arrange- 
ments to Mr. Dawson directly. 


AID OF CITY PASTORS DESIRABLE 


Second, if the work is to be general, it must 
obviously include other services than those in 
which Mr. Dawson can serve. We believe 
that during the summer and autumn a series 
of evangelistic meetings all over the country 
should be organized. October and November 
are the two great months for normal evange!- 
istic work. .We, urge the. pastors to make 
plans to conduct these meetings themselves or 
to arrange for a week’s exchange with some 
man who has the evangelistic gift. The com- 


mittee is strongly of the opinion that the lead- 
ing pastors of our great city churches should 
be released for at least one or two series of 
evangelistic meetings of ten days each during 
the course of the next year. We believe the 
churches in the smaller towns and cities are 
ripe for this form of work, and that the pas- 
tors are the men to conduct these services. 

Third, the committee also recommend a 
series of state conferences on evangelism in 
order to get the theme thoroughly in mind 
before the churches. Our plan is simple in 
outline, we believe it to be sound in policy, 
and that it has the guarantee afforded by past 
success. The question for the hour is: Are 
the Congregational churches willing to sup- 
port the plan and the committee? Do they 
recognize the greatness of the opportunity? 
Are they willing to learn the lessons taught 
by events and now enter on a real and organ- 
ized campaign? 


QUICK ACTION NECESSARY 


Our ministers and churches have not a mo- 
ment to lose. What we do we must do quickly. 
Any plans for an autumn campaign must be 
carefully laid now. The echoes of Congre- 
gationalism in the next six weeks will go far 
to determine the long courses of the future. 
In order to bring things toa profitable issue, 
the committee now send out this appeal to 
business men asking their pledges for this 
fund that the work of organization may go 
forward safely and swiftly. Mr. Henry 
Chapin, vice-president of the National Bank 
of North America, of New York City, has 
accepted the position of treasurer of the na- 
tional committee on evangelism and to Mr. 
Chapin all checks and pledges should be sent. 
The committee also requests that ministers 
in sympathy with these views should at once 
lay the plans for the evangelistic campaign 
before their churches and take means to 
secure them the adherence of their people. 


NEWELL DwiGutT HILuIs, Chairman, 
WILLIAM T. MCELVEEN, 
Executive Secretary, 
Don 0. SHELTON, Recording Seoretary, 
HENRY CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
F. W. GUNSAULUS, 
FRANCIS E. CLARK, 
E. N. PACKARD, 
GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 
H. C. HERRING, 
E. L. House, 
S. P. CADMAN, 
8S. B. CARTER. 
C. L. MORGAN, 
J. W. FIFiE.p, 





Where the Blame for Graft Lies 


Men—and women—of high social, financial 
and political standing have established for 
themselves a code of conduct at variance with 
the good old-fashioned, somewhat obsolete Ten 
Commandments. That is where the fault lies; 
it is ours—yours and mine. These men and 
these women are made of the same stuff of 
which we are made. We do in our spheres 
what they do in theirs. We are at fault be- 
cause we uphold and follow them... . It is 
the desire for unearned wealth which side- 
tracks educated men and women from their 
real careers. I believe that not twenty per 
cent. of the young men and young women in 
this audience are meant to be rich. They are 
meant to be great physicians, perhaps, er great 
lawyers or great preachers or great teachers 
or great painters; but. .when they.go out into 
the world probably eighty per cent. will be 
tempted to seek wealth, to join in the chase 
for what the other fellow wants.—James B. 
Dill at Oberlin. 
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Walter Besant’s Idea 
Transported to New Jersey 








A Genuine People’s Palace 


By Sydney Herbert Cox 


Recreation on a Basis 
‘of Moral Control 











The First Congregational Church of Jersey 
City will be noted as the first in this country 
to conduct a palace of recreation and amuse- 
ment, for all sorts and conditions of men, 
women and children, on the lines of the famous 
London institution erected partly through the 
influence of Walter Besant’s book. 

For fourteen years it has been the dream of 
Rev. John L. Scudder and his able wife to do 
something for the people who avoid churches. 





REV. JOHN L. SCUDDER 
riginator of the People’s Palace 


( 


The palace is not a substitute for a church, 
though it is partly controlled by one across the 
way. It began with a leaden tank sunk in 
the ground next the old Tabernacle twelve 
years ago, and the first summer 10,000 boys 
splashed in it. Today there is a handsome 
stone and brick edifice on the highest part of 
the city, making it a landmark to dwellers in 
New York and Newark. The palace was 
formally dedicated last month, its modest 
giver, Mr. Joseph Millbank, a retired Wall 
Street man and well-known Baptist, handing 
over the keys to Mr. Scudder. 

It isa farcry from the old tank to the new 
palace, and it is due toa man with a persist- 
ent idea. When funds were not forthcoming 
within his own denomination the dauntless 
Seudder went on a hunt in New York—at last 
to a Baptist layman with a big heart for strug- 
gling young people, who responded to the 
Seudder plea of a belief in immersion as well 
as sprinkling and the desire for $500 to begin 
with. 

Eight years ago the church located on the 
highest part of the city’s ridge, and later found 
itself unexpectedly in the center of what is 
going to be a large industrial district, with 
numerous factories on the Hackensack River 
and thousands of working men’s homes all the 
way up the hill. The same condition already 
existed on the other side of the ridge, running 
down to the North River, which is on the east 
side of the city. Mr. Scudder went again to 
Mr. Millbank with new visions of larger needs, 
and the result was a promise for a $13,000 
plant. As plans developed the projected ex- 
pense grew at every meeting, until finally Mr. 
Millbank bought the church’s ground, gave 
the proceeds to start an endowment fund, 
then, calling in his own architects and builders, 
went ahead. When all was finished, over 
$100,000 had been spent. 

The next cry was for an endowment, but 
to the astonishment of Mr. Scudder’s people 
and Mr. Millbank himself, the palace has 
become a self-sapporting institution and is 
adding surplus to its endowment fund. When 
the donor heard this, and that the membership 


was full, with no room for clamorous candi- © 


dates, he replied with another $100,000 to ex- 
tend the building. It will be completed by fall, 


and the palace will then cover half the block 
with 100 feet frontage and 167 feet depth. In 
the basement will be ten bowling alleys and 
sixteen pool and billiard tables, besides the 
largest swimming pool in any similar institu- 
tion, measuring 75 x 25 with 3} to 9 feet depth 
of water glistening against white tiles, and 
pumped in from an artesian well by a large 
windmill. Mr. Scudder says he would rather 
deal direct with God, digging as deep as he 
has to, and utilizing the winds that sweep 
the ridge, than depend on the vagaries of a 
political administration which might swamp 
him with $2,500 taxes, and’ cripple the work 
of the palace. On the first floor of the ex- 
tension will be lodgerooms, numbers of lodges 
already being anxious to get in. They will 
have a separate entrance. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE AND STRICT MANAGE- 
MENT 


The palace is run on a purely business basis. 
No credit is allowed. Paid workers are hard 
to find. Different committees of the church 
take charge of departments, serving in turn, 
thus reducing the expenses to a minimum. 
Mr. Scudder is manager and gives his services. 
There are no taxes or interest to pay, and 
therefore it is affirmed that no clubhouse in 
the world gives such an array of privileges 
for so little cost. Men’s tickets are $5 per 
year and women’s $3. There is no initiation 
fee. The members have all privileges free, 
except a slight charge for systematic instruc- 
tion, use of bowling alleys, etc. Printed rules 
and regulations are scattered everywhere. 
They are strict, and strictly observed. The 
application card is a concise contract drawn 
by a skilled lawyer, and gives the manager 
absolute power to cancel membership without 
even uttering a reason, by returning the un- 
expired value of the membership ticket. 
The member assumes all responsibility for 
accident, damage, loss of property, failure 
to renew locker lease, or remove contents of 
same before being sold after thirty days, loss 
of ticket, etc. When parlors are in use the 
doors must not be closed. All conduct is 
under constant supervision which, however, 
is not obtruded. Card playing is not encour- 
aged, and if indulged in, doors must be wide 
open. The chief object is to provide physical 
and mental recreation and amusement not 


afforded by the home. A handsome library 
of 2,500 volumes increases daily. 

On the main floor are parlors, kindergarten, 
kitchen-garden, library, office, etc., nearly all 
of which can be thrown into one large assem- 
bly hall. On the floor above are the largest 
auditoriam and gallery in the city, with com- 
plete stage, scenery sets, green room, and sev- 
eral other small rooms. On the fourth and 
fifth floors is the splendid gymnasium, fully 
equipped and of the finest quality. Above is 
the roof garden, to be equipped with swings, 
sun-parlors, cozy chairs, sand piles and all 
that delights mothers and children. The roof 
garden is closed after dark, except for special 
entertainments. It is open on summer Sun- 
days, from 4 to 7 P.M. 

Both sexes are on an equal footing as mem- 
bers. Men are not allowed in the gymnasium 
when women are exercising, though women 
may be spectators when men are practising. 
The ‘‘gym”’ closes at 10 rp.m. Bowling clubs 
in the city may rent alleys, but have no other 
privileges. Smoking is allowed only in the 
amusement hallin the basement. Rifle ranges, 
boxing, fencing, military instruction and a 
dancing academy are in full swing. Children 
have special apartments and a separate en- 
trance. They are not members of the palace 
until the age of sixteen or over. Class instruc- 
tion averages ten cents per lesson for men and 
six for women, in terms of thirteen weeks. 
The banquet hall will seat 350, and has a fine 
kitchen attached. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


People come from all over Hudson County, 
from Bayonne to Hoboken. Sixty per cent. of 
the members are not connected with First 
Church. The Sunday school has increased, 
and more boys and young men are joining the 
church than girls and young women. The 
palace is not open on Sundays to members. 
The main Sunday school, kindergarten and 
primary use the auditorium and smaller 
rooms, and even then a junior primary has to 
meet over in the church lecture-room. The 
school numbers over 800.' The palace member- 
ship is alittle over 900. If the smallest mort- 
gage is ever put on the building, or it is diverted 
from the uses designated, or if it remains in- 
sured for less than 90 per cent. of its cost, the 
property reverts to Mr. Millbank or his heirs. 
Mr. Scudder is to operate it for life or as long as 





“ The rich advantage of good erercise”’ 
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‘* A hit, a very palpable hit” 


he chooses to stay there. If he leaves or dies, 
Mr. Millbank appoints his successor, but if 
Mr. Millbank is not then living, the palace 
trustees appoint a manager. The institution 
of a self-perpetuating board of trustees, mak- 
ing it a secular organization, would have in- 
curred taxation. Hence the church controls 
the palace eventually by the election of trus- 
tees. 

Other churches in the city are moving in the 
same direction. Mr. Scudder says that he pro- 
poses to fight the devil with his own weapons, 
or rather to give amusements and recreati »n 
the sanctification and justification that belong 
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People's Palave, Jersey City, N. J. Opened recently as an adjunct of the First Congregationel Church 





to them if carried out'on a proper basis of 
moral control. A sign posted up says: 

Any one caught gambling here will be ex- 
pelled. I have the long end of the lever and 
I will use it. Yours truly, 

JoHN L. SCUDDER. 

This indicates the man and the motive in 
this varied and novel work. Inquiries about 
it have reached the church from Maine to 
California. The palace will not meet with 
every one’s approval, nor was this the inten- 
tion. It meets a great need and has had a 
great success in the special field it sought to 
occupy. 
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This republic should stand as the gentleman 
par-excellence among nations, a gentleman 
scorning the réle of the swashbuckler, whose 
hip pockets bulge with loaded six-shooters and 
who flashes big diamonds on his fingers and 
shirt front; a gentleman modest in the con- 
sciousness of strength and carrying justice, 


forbearance and conciliation on his tongue 
and benevolence in his hand, rather than a 
chip on his shoulder. If this republic is to 
endure and to be successful in its highest mis- 
sion, it must put its trust rather in schools 
than in battleships.—Hon. Carl Schurz, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

(Fopic for July 9-15) 

The Folly of Partial Trust. Rev. 2: 12- 
17; Luke 12: 22-40. 

The evil results of compromise. Christ’s 
refusal of the second place. The power of 
single-hearted service. 

If God is to be trusted why should we give 
him only half our trust? If he is the Lord of 
our lives, why should we shut some hours or 
some departments of our thought and work 
away from his influence? Our life is an ex- 
periment with him, is it fair to complain that 
this experiment is not a complete success when 
we do not fulfill the conditions on which he has 
a right to insist? Wedo not so treat our other 
authorities and counselors. When we take a 
train, we do not keep one foot on the ground, for 
fear the train will not carry us safely. When 
we consult a lawyer ora doctor, we put our- 
selves and our interests entirely in their hands. 
Secular experience and Christian experience 
combine to show us the folly of a partial trust. 





Is not this one of the crying follies of our 
time, just as it seems to have been the sin of 
this church in Pergamos? Arethere not many 
people who call themselves Christians, but who 
seldom carry their Christian principles outside 
the doors of the Church? Is not our business 
corrupted by the unchristian practices of 
men who take the name of Christ? Is not 
our testimony weakened by the sins and weak 
allowances of Christians? Are not men say- 
ing everywhere that the line between good 
and evil in daily life and business practice is 
not the same as the line between those who 
confess Christ as their master and those who 
neglect or deny him? 





If the evil results of compromise could be 
restricted to the compromisers, the case would 
not be so bad. But no man can restrict his 
folly to himself. The.world reads Christ 
through Christians. If they give him only 
partial trust and consequently only partial 
obedience, their lives are interpreted as sam- 
ples of what Christ can do with men. And 
because their sins and compromises are noto- 
rious, they make more impression than the 
quieter consistencies of better disciples. There 
is never a. minister who falls away, or a Sun- 
day school superintendent who becomes a 
defaulter or even the son of a Christian house- 
hold who becomes dissipated, but the fact 
is widely advertised, with an emphasis on the 
Christian relations of the sinner; while, at 
the same time thousands of good and kindly 
lives in quiet places go unheralded. 


The folly of this compromise with evil is 
its utter failure to secure the good of faith. 
Christ absolutely refuses to take the second 
place. He will be lord, or he can do nothing 
for the soul. In this he but asserts a physi- 
cian’s privilege.and self-respect. You remem- 
ber the experience of the rich young man. 
Christ loved him, but saw that his wealth was 
a rival and set the choice before him. ‘Go, 
sell all that thou hast and follow me.”’ 


In contrast to this folly of partial trust 
which hurt the church in Pergamos and which 
tuins the effectiveness ef so many Christian 
lives today, think of the effective witnessing 
quality of a complete and enthusiastic devo- 
tion. A man who takes his life in his hand 
can bring great things to pass. He is a wit- 
ness of the sort which alone has power with 
men. In him, as Christ more and more fully 
shapes his life in righteousness and love, the 
image of Christ will appear. The warning of 
this letter is that we should keep ourselves 
unspotted by the evil of a world which is 
always making overtures for compromise. 
The invitation is to a complete and effective 
trust in God which will result in peace and 
power. y 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 





QUESTIONS ASKED THIS WEEK 
RELATE TO 

Sermon Preparation. 

Books for Ministers. 

Paul and the Rabbis. 


Prayer. 
Christ’s Humanity. 
Higher Criticism. 








This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


160. Is your idea of prayer that of a com- 
munion with a friend, an infinite friend truly, 
whose presence is felt as a stimulus to the best 
things? If so, do we receive answer to pray- 
ers as requests, any answer that we do not 
effect ourselves?—M. H. (Massachusetts.) 

When I think of the atmosphere of the life of 
Christ, I do not see how it is possible to doubt 
that his thought of prayer is exactly that of a 
communion with the Heavenly Father, as an 
ever present friend and the source of all bless- 
ing. Nor can I doubt that he thinks of an- 
swers to prayers as given by God, as really 
and naturally as answers to requests of our 
friends. He uses, indeed, himself, exactly this 
comparison in speaking of prayer. And if we 
believe that our friends are able—quite aside 
from the things that they give us or do for us— 
to be in themselves great sources of strength 
we certainly need not question that God may 
be far more. Even Pfleiderer can say: ** And 
why should it be less possible for God to enter 
into loving fellowship with us than for men 
to do so with each other? I should be inclined 
to think that he is even more capable of doing 
so.” 


161. Did not Christ feel at the last moment, 
on the cross, that he was forsaken, or how 
would you interpret his ery, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’—s. T. Ss. 
(Michigan.) 

Many interpretations have been given to 
this cry of Christ’s. Some have thought of it 
as implying God’s real condemnation of Christ, 
because Christ was suffering here in the place 
of sinners. I find it impossible to believe that, 
but, on the other hand, I cannot regard it asa 
merely more or less unmeaning quotation. It 
seems to me we must at least think of it as 
expressing his momentary state of mind, and 
so far as I am able to see, it means not less 
than this: that in the complete sympathetic 
identification of himself with us sinful men, 
Jesus passed for the time so fully into the 
thought of the sinner’s distance from God, as 
himself to lose his constant sense of the pres- 
ence of the Father. He was allowed to share 
in the full bitterness of the cup of redeeming 
lost men, even to suffering the temporary 
eclipse of the Father’s face. 


162. How much time ought a minister to 
have for study pure and simple, outside of 
sermon preparation? Ought he to have a defi- 
nite proportion of time for Bible study per se, 
for great literature, for current, social and 
economic questions, for homiletics—improved 
methods of church work?—w. M. 0. (New 
York.) 

I feel hardly competent to answer this ques- 
tion, which should come rather to an experi- 
enced pastor. But I suppose the main prin- 
ciple to be kept in mind is, that a minister 
who means to grow, should keep some such 
steady study going along Biblical lines, and 
at least some other one line; and that, in 
general, he will find his regular sermon prepa- 
ration itseM best prepared for in this way. 
Ont of this study, not undertaken with a single 


sermon in mind, he will find, I judge, his best ' 


sermons growing. And he can not keep such 
thorough lines of study going without finding 


that he has some themes still ahead that he 
really wishes to bring to his people. Speak- 
ing rather as an outsider, but out of such ex- 
perience as I have had, I should judge that it 
might often be true that too much time was 
given to the direct preparation of the sermon, 
too little time to this broader, deeper, indirect 
preparation. With reference to the special 
subjects, I should doubt whether it would 
be wise to carry all four suggested lines very 
vigorously abreast at once, but that the second 
subject, aside from Bible study, might well 
vary from time to time. 


163. In answer to Question No. 128, you 
make the assertion that “there are a few 
books so significant that it seems desirable to 
attempt a real mastery of them.”” Would you 
suggest a number of such boeks which it would 
be well for a young minister to attempt to 
master?—A. H. G. (Nova Scotia.) 


I was not thinking at the time of special 
books, but of the general consideration that 
it was most important for a minister, who 
means to make steady and large growth, that 
he should pretty generally have in hand some 
decidedly solid book upon which he was work- 
ing in a way to give him real mastery of it. 
It is hard to know where to begin or end in 
the suggestion of such a list of books. But 
the following might be taken as examples, and 
any one of them could hardly help being very 
rewarding, though in different ways, to any 
young minister. In theologicai lines, for ex- 
ample, Herrmann’s Communion of the Chris- 
tian with God, Sabatier’s Religions of Au- 
thority, Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Im- 
mortality, or R. H. Charles’s A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of the Future Life, 
or Inge’s Christian Mysticism. In more Bib- 
lical lines, George Adam Smith’s Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, or his Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land, Sanday’s Lectures on In- 
spiration, or his recent Outlines of the Life 
of Christ. Along more philosophical lines, 
James’s Psychology, Bowne’s Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge, Bosanquet’s His- 
tory of sthetics, Ward’s ‘Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Paulsen’s Ethics. Any one of 
these books would be thoroughly worth a 
careful working through, and could hardly 
fail to give most valuable stimulus. 


164. A thirteen-page letter from E. M. R., 
(Massachusetts), jrom which it seems impossi- 
ble to extract any reasonably brief question, 
with reference to Question No. 135, concern- 
ing the trend of Higher Criticism, makes it 
seem perhaps worth while to add a few words 
to that answer. 


I thought that I had sufficiently implied, in 
my answer to the previous question, that I 
did not at all personally accept the extreme 
views referred to in the question. I-was only 
insisting, in spite of a good deal that I could 
not help regarding as destructive and unwar- 
ranted in certain higher critical writings, that 
all this was not to be laid to the historical 
and literary critical method as such. And I 
cannot help feeling that a considerable part 
of the difficulty of this later inquirer comes 
from the fact that he is confusing a defense 
of the critical method with ‘a defense of the 
assertions of all critics. ; The latter defense 
is a much larger task than I should care to 
undertake. The honest and deep concern 
of both inquirers cannot be questioned, and 
I cannot pretend that there is no ground for 
anxiety in some of the; trends of thought re- 
ferred to. But that anxiety cannot be allayed, 
nor the truth furthered, by denying the right 
to the freest investigation. Truth does not 
need to be favored; in the long run it is sure 
to prevail. 


165. Would not this be a better rendering, 


And lead us not into temptation, éxéept thow 


deliver us from evil?—c. B. A. (Iowa.) 


8 July 1905 


I referred this question to my colleague, 
Professor Bosworth, to pass on the rendering 
suggested. He says, ‘‘‘ Except’ is not at all 
a natural translation of the original, and is 
not necessary to the good sense of the pas- 
sage.” I quite agree with this answer. The 
prayer asks that we may be kept from tempta- 
tion if that may be, but in any case, even in 
temptation, that we may be delivered from 
evil. 


166. Are the resurrection views stated in 
1 Cor. 15 mere Pharisaism which Paul learned 
prior to becoming a Christian?—c. m. (Con- 
necticut.) 

There are some striking resemblances be- 
tween some of the rabbinical writings and 
Paul’s thought; but there are also marked 
differences. Paul’s presentation is much 
more spiritual than that of the prevailing 
rabbinic view of the resurrection. The whole 
matter is quite carefully discussed in Thack- 
eray’s The Relation of St. Paul to Contempo- 
rary Jewish Thought, and may perhaps be 
summed up in this statement of Thackeray’s, 
in which he quotes Charles: ‘‘ It may be rea- 
sonablyinferred .. . that themorespiritually- 
minded of Jewish thinkers in the time of St. 
Paul were familiar with the conception of a 
transfigured resurrection-body, and that ‘to 
some extent the Pauline teaching on the resur- 
rection was not an innovation, but an able 
and developed exposition of ideas that were 
current in the Judaism of the time.’”’ 


troy tharehill “~ 
The Doshisha: Japan’s Christian 


College 


The eyes of all the world have been turned 
toward Japan during the past year. Wonder 
and surprise have been felt even by those 
best acquainted with the civilization that for 
fifty years has been developing in silence. 
Internal forces have been preparing for the 
present; and not least among them has been 
the force of education. 

The readers of The Congregationalist are 
familiar with the story of Joseph Neesima 
and Doshisha; but at this time it may be of 
interest to recall what they have done for the 
country now so prominent in the Orient. In 
1864, when death was the penalty for those 
who sought to leave Japan, a young man of 
twenty-one left his home and friends, and as 
cabin boy worked his way to Boston. There 
he was received by Hon. Alpheus Hardy 
and educated in the schools of New England, 
being graduated from Amherst College with 
the Class of 1870. When the first Japanese 
embassy visited Washington, Joseph Neesima, 
the runaway, was summoned before it; and 
for the following year acted as interpreter for 
that embassy in the capitals of Europe. 

In 1874, Neesima returned to Japan to found 
a college modeled after Amherst. In this he 
was supported by the American Board of 
Missions. The story of the succeeding years 
is a romance of struggle, but of one that was 
crowned with victory. President Neesima 
died in 1890; but his school lives to carry out 
his ideals unto realization. 

For the past thirty years during which Japan 
has made such marvelous progress Doshisha 
has been a mighty influence. Ina letter, dic- 
tated the morning before his death, President 
Neesima fitly expressed what has ever been 
the object of the school—‘‘the advancement 
of Christianity, literature and science and the 
furtherance of all education—that through 
these, men of great and living power may be 
trained up for the service of true freedom and 
their country.”” The school is national in char- 
acter, drawing students from all provinces of 





“the empire and sending forth men into all 


spheres of life. With but few exceptions, the 
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over 950 graduates have been Christian men, 
and have remained true to the high ideals of 
Christian service. Of these, nearly 100 may be 
found in the active ministry; 161 are in the 
schools of the land as Christian teachers; 221 
are in business, proving the practical power 


of the faith which is in them; 156 are pursuing © 


further studies; 27 are officials; and 16 are 
editors. Some have fallen at the front in the 
present struggle, proving as they proved in 
the war with China that Christianity is not a 
hindrance but a help to the noblest patriotism; 
while the school’s military director, Major 
Uno, now on duty in Korea, holds daily Chris- 
tian services at the post where he is stationed, 
to which the soldiers are invited and to which 
many come. 

The power exerted through the school is at- 
tested by the men who, since the time of 
Neesima, have consented to serve as its presi- 
dent; two members of parliament, one, who 
from the establishment of the parliament, had 
been at each election returned to membership 
by his constituency and for three successive 
terms had received the imperial appointment 
as speaker of the lower house; one the leading 
pastor of the capital city. Death and absence 
from the country suddenly removed two of 
these from their position, but their successor, 
a@ member of the famous Kumamoto Band, is 
@ worthy leader. 

Thus the school has exercised and still ex- 
ercises a power for truth and Christianity 
second to none in Japan. The salvation of 
the country lies now in making sure that the 
spirit of that education be and remain Chris- 
tian. Japan is moved by her thinking men; 
and the whole East is being moved by Japan. 
In the past Japanese friends of the school 
have responded generously to her needs when 
consideration is taken of the comparative 
wealth and the comparative Christian strength 
of the country. The buildings and equipment 
are good; but the endowment is far from suf- 
ficient to continue the work of the past, to say 
nothing of entering the open door of oppor- 
tunity. 

Many of the alumni of Amherst College, re- 
membering that the founder of Doshisha was 
an honored graduate of Amherst, have united 
in an appeal to their fellow-alumni in behalf 
of Doshisha, that if possible an endowment 
may be raised and placed in the hands of the 
American Board in trust. An English An- 
nouncement of thirty-six pages has been 
issued by the school and is being sent, to- 
gether with the appeal, to those interested in 
all Amherst classes. The endowment will be 
known as the Amherst College Neesima En- 
dowment; and representatives of Neesima’s 
own class, the Class of 1870, act as a central 
committee, with Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. D., of 
South Framingham, Mass., recently a secre- 
tary of the Board, as chairman. It is hoped 
that the interest will extend far beyond the 
circle of Amherst men, to others able and 
willing to do for the Christian college of 
Japan that which shall in some measure ex- 
press the recognition and sympathy due those 
in Japan who have high ideals of future serv- 
ice for the upbuilding of the Greater East. 

The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board stands ready to accept in trust gifts for 
the school; and information will gladly be 
given by the officers of the Board, or by the 
officers of Doshisha. 

At present over five hundred students are 
enrolled in the academy, girls’, college and 
divinity departments of Doshisha, and the 
writer can in no better way express the ideal 
of each department than by quoting the 
printed words of President Shimomura: ‘1 
ean assure the friends of the school that it 
stands today for that which is noblest and best 
in Christian education, for the upbuilding of 
men and women in Japan, for Japan, for the 
world, for Christ.’’ 

FRANK ALANSON LOMBARD. 


ao itDoshisha College. 





Men work, but work makes men.—Drum- 
mond. 


The League of 
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the Golden Pen 


Its Gratifying Progress in Six Months 


By Rev. E. H. Byrineton 


{Inu our issue of Dec. 31, 1904, we published 
an article from Mr. Byington on The League 
of the Golden Pen. It suggested a simple as- 
sociation of any who might be willing to em- 
ploy their pens occasionally in friendly letter 
writing. The response to the suggestion was 
so prompt and general that we know our read- 
ers will be glad to learn of its nature and ex- 
tent from the man most concerned in originat- 
ing it.—EDITors. | 


Six months ago was launched the League 
of the Golden Pen, the society without offi- 
cers, dues, by-laws, committees or meetings, 
each member simply agreeing to ‘‘ write a 
letter, at least once a month, in the spirit of 
Christ, to stranger, friend or kin, to give 
cheer, courage or counsel.” During this pe- 
riod not half a dozen week days have failed 
to bring to me from one to a score of letters 
concerning the league, and the membership 
has grown far beyond the expectation of its 
most sanguine friends. 

Even more surprising than the number of 
members is the range of territory covered. 
The league already has members in 497 cities 
and towns scattered over forty-two states, 
two territories, the District of Columbia, four 
British provinces in America, two countries 
of Europe and three of Asia. 

This organization is purely altruistic, the 
members receiving nothing from it, and giv- 
ing nothing to it; each, instead, becoming a 
source of. blessing to others. Here are 497 
centers, from the members in each of which 
radiate counsel, cheer, encouragement. And 
what a reach it has! the Pacific coast writing 
to England, Germany to New York, Florida 
to Canada, Texas to Vermont, even circling 
the globe. How these kindly letters of love 
and sympathy meet each other on the way, 
as the hoarse-sounding whistles carry the 
salutation-of mail steamers, and swift-flying 
trains dash by. each other. ; 

How varied these letters must be! Think 
of the. writers—the maiden who, in joining, 
asked to whom she should write, for her 
father and mother were dead, and the boys 
and girls she played with on her street she 
saw every day; the lads and lasses who saw 
a notice in a children’s paper and wished to 
join; the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
whose letters, even to a stranger, breathed a 
benediction; the former college president, 
equaled by few as a polished and impressive 
public speaker and writer; some whose an- 
even and cramped penmanship and broken 
sentences showed that this service was not 
easy, a real sacrifice of love. 

Many must rely on the rural free delivery, 
some far separated from their fellows but 
refusing to let isolation imprison the Christ 
spirit within them, eager to reach out to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, with a Pauline 
passion of love; others live in the great whirl- 
ing business centers, but will not allow the 
importunity of social functions, the drive of 
commercial ‘life or the insistence of local be- 
nevolence to prevent a quiet and earnest mo- 
ment, now and then, with the golden pen. 
There are thé business letterheads, some 
with type-writing below them, which show 
that mammon does not reign supreme even 
there but that from business offices, as well, 
often fly the letters of good cheer. 

With these balance the invalids, the shut- 
ins, the sufferers—my noble brother in the 
ministry, bound in the chains of excruciating 
pain; that daughter of the King drawing into 
her invalid room in a churchless community 
each week a company of people, that they 
may know the way of life—these and many 
others who from their cross are guiding the 
erring and comforting the sorrowing. 

What a wonderful company! Was ever 


such gathered so quickly, with such an intan- 
gible tie, as this league? All classes, indeed, 
are not here: many are missing. The cynic 
is absent, and the bitter, and the greedy. It 
embraces simply those who have a kindly 
spirit, who are kin unto Him who came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life for others. 

How full of cheer have been the letters these 
members have written to me! These people 
know how to write letters. Some sparkle and 
flash, are an invigorating tonic, as refreshing 
as a strong sea breeze on a hot summer’s day. 
Others have in them fun, as the one who re- 
joices that it is not called The League of the 
Rattling Type-writer; and a kindred spirit 
who is not much of a “‘jiner,’’ but jamps at 
the “‘bargain” offered, and wishes to have 
sent him for his five cents the password, sign, 
seal, symbol, paraphernalia, equipment and 
all the apparatus needed and used in this 
league. And, then, such an amount of good- 
will and appreciation for a little effort no mor- 
tal ever had as I have received for suggesting 
this league. These members have “‘ practiced ’’ 
on me, and, undeserved as I knew it to be, 
I enjoyed it: such is the weakness of morta 
man. 

Best of all was the tender benediction and 
spiritual radiance that came from those, and 
they were not a few, who wrote from the 
threshold of the gates of the celestial city, and 
whose spirit said ‘‘for I am now ready to be 
offered and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” 

One shadow has darkened the life of the 
league. As these letters have poured in ona 
busy pastor, some, indeed, simply requests 
for card and leaflet, but many warm-hearted, 
frank, beautiful letters, the instinctive desire 
was to send an immediate and appreciative 
reply; but it could not be done. One lettera 
month and even more is possible, but two 
hundred letters a month could not be without 
utterly neglecting the trust here committed to 
my care. So splendid letters by the score 
have received no response but the printed 
matter requested. It made me ashamed; it 
hurt me sometimes. I could not help it. 

If there be others who would join this mys- 
tic fraternity, the way is still open. Send five 
cents to The League of the Golden Pen, Bev- 
erly, Mass., and your name will be enrolled 
and you will receive a copy of the original 
leaflet and the card of membership, on which 
is a place for recording the number of letters 
written with the golden pen. Additional 
copies of the leaflet for general distribution 
to encourage such letter writing are at the 
rate of a cent apiece. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE ISOLATED SEMINARY 
(The Churchman) 


The time for the separate theological school, 
planted in some quiet country town, or even 
planted in a great city, but maintaining itself 
apart from university and other educational 
influences, has passed. 


BAPTIST BREADTH 
(New York Examiner) 


It is doubtful if there is any Baptist church 
in the North today which would refuse to 
allow a Christian who wishes to do so to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper with it. Some Bap- 
tist churches haye by vote adopted the open 
communion position; most of our pastors do 
not give any invitation at the supper, leaving 
the matter of partaking to the personal liberty 
of every one, and some pastors give a general 
invitation to all who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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The Toronto Sunday School Convention 


A Retrospect and Estimate 


By Rev. JEssE L. Hurvsvt, D.D. 





A record attendance: 2,000 delegates. 
Advanced course of optional lessons approved. 
Louisville obtains the next convention. 











An editor some years ago wrote in his maga- 
zine that the Sunday school was ‘‘ decadent,” 
and tried to prove it. If he could have been 
at Toronto recently, he might have found some 
reasons for changing his opinions. He would 
have seen a delegated convention of strictly 
accredited members, numbering about two 
thousand, gathered to discuss plans and meth- 
ods for making the Sunday school more effi- 
cient. He would have heard every department 
and relationship of the Sunday school can- 
vassed thoroughly with a view to its better- 
ment. He would have found much jubilation 
over present conditions, but at the same time 
a spirit of close criticism with regard to all 
those conditions, the needs of the Sunday 
school carefully and candidly considered and 
a willingness on the part of all to undertake 
new plans when new plans give promise of 
improvement. 


AN ALL-INCLUSIVE GATHERING 


The Toronto convention was in every re- 
spect a great gathering. It represented every 
part of the North American continent, every 
branch of the Church of Christ, every shade 
of color and every shade of opinion. In size 
it outgrew all the preparations made for it. 
The plan had been to hold the day sessions 
in the Metropolitan Methodist Church, which 
seats comfortably two thousand people, and 
to hold evening sessions in Massey Hall, where 
forty-five hundred can be assembled, with the 
Metropolitan for overflows. But at the first 
meeting the Metropolitan Church was found 
utterly inadequate, hundreds being unable to 
get even a peep into its audience-room. So 
the program was changed; the day sessions 
were held in Massey Hall, and every evening 
both the hall, with its two galleries, and the 
church were filled to the utmost. The badges 
of the delegates fluttered red, white and blue 
upon all the sidewalks and in all the street 
cars. 

Tha first evening session on Friday was 
mainly taken up with the necessary formali- 
ties of the addresses of welcome and re-ponse. 
That smiling, youthful appearing graybeard, 
Dr. B. B. Tyler of Denver, president during 
the past triennium, held the chair, while a 
letter was read from ‘‘ His Lordship,’’ the 
Bishop of Toronto, absent through illness, 
and addresses were made by “His Excel- 
lency,’’ the lieutenant-governor, and ‘* His 
Worship,’”’ the mayor, both active Sunday 
school workers; and responses were given 
(one of them rather too Jong, it must be con- 
fessed), by Dr. Hudson of Massachusetts and 
Rey. Carey Bonner of England. It was nearly 
ten o’clock when Bishop Vincent began his 
address on A Forward Look into the Sunday 
School. But the ‘“*G. O. M.” of the Sunday 
school was in excellent form, and spuvke mag- 
nificently for forty minutes; for he was on his 
favorite theme, Tomorrow and Its Ideals. 
But he gave a hard whack at the movement 
for new ‘“‘advanced’’ lessons, which was no 
more than should have been expected from 
the man who forty years ago led the way to 
the uniform lessons. ‘* A fight for a losing 
cause,’ said one on the platform, after the 
Bishop’s brilliant speech; and so it proved to 
be two days afterward. 

On Saturday morning an election was held, 
and Justice MacLaren of Toronto took the 
chair of the convention. He gave fair warn- 
ing that the train of business and speechify- 
ing must be run on schedule time, and he 
kept his word. Saturday afternoon was given 
up to section conferences and children’s meet- 


ings. Ten meetings were held simultaneously 
and there was a great rushing around to listea 
to favorite orators. On Sunday the delegates 
were set at work preaching in the churches 
and speaking in the Sunday schools. Toronto 
is a city of churches; and all were crowded 
on that Sunday. 

One does not dare to single out from the 
program the names of those who made the 
best speeches during those four days, wherein 
sO many distinguished themselves. Suffice 
it to say that if the much-enduring delegates 
remember all they heard, and undertake to 
do all that they were told, there will be a 
general upheaval in the Sunday schools from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. And 
as for the jokes—it would be money in the 
pocket of the funny man, if he could have 
written them down for printing; for even 
the old jokes wore new clothes. 


THE BATTLE ROYAL 


The great day, as far as results are con- 
cerned, was Monday morning, when the ex- 
pected battle-royal was fought over the Inter- 
national lessons. Dr. Schaufiler presented 
the report of the lesson committee, wherein 
was embodied a request for leave to publish 
in addition to the uniform lessons, an ad- 
vanced course of optional lessons fur senior 
classes. After the motion had been duly 
made to adopt the report, Dr. Hamill of 
Nashville moved as a substitute that the uni- 
form lessons be the only lessons provided for 
the seniors. Then the lists were drawn, and 
the debate began—not in a helter-skelter way, 
everybody jumping for the floor after the 
manner of a general conference; but in a dig- 
nified and deliberate form, like a fight at 
Rugby or Eton—for these Canadians do like to 
copy the old country. Each would-be speaker 
sent up his card, stating his side, ‘‘ pro”’ or 
*“‘con;’’ and they were called for in alterna- 
tion, fifteen minutes to the first speakers, five 
minutes apiece to the six others, 

The applause to the favorites on each side 
showed that the contest would be close; and 
when the vote was taken, it was found that 
617 favored the present course only and 601 an 
additional optional course. Nine votes the 
other way would have changed the result! 
Everybody saw that the battle had left the 
question undecided and that another struggle 
was imminent. After half an hour Dr. Ham- 
ill, who represented the small majority, asked 
leave to reconsider and withdraw his substi- 
tute, and to move that the original report of 


the committee be adopted unanimously. This . 


was done, the minority became not the major- 
ity but the entire assembly; and the optional 
lessons were ordered. 

There are some who fear that the grave of 
the International lesson system has been dug, 
and its obsequies will soon occur. Your cor- 
respondent—who voted with the 617 and not 
with the 601—believes that the International 
army will still move on, and rejoices that a 
few guerrilla-warriors hitherto fighting on their 
own hook, like John Burns at Gettysburg, 
will henceforth be enrolled as allies to the 
good cause, and not looked upon as enemies. 

There was another close vote—on the place 
of holding the next convention. San Francisco 
lust and Louisville won by only two votes. 
But the ’Friscans gallantly moved to make it 
unanimous and everybody was happy. 

The convention kept up to the end with 
unabated interest and attendance; and con- 
cluded its sessions at ten o’clock on Tuesday 
evening of last week. 





Efforts to be permanently useful must be 
uniformly joyous—a spirit all sunshine, grace- 
ful from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright.— Carlyle. 
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Closet and Altar 


SUNDAY REST 


I myself will feed my sheep, and I wilt 
cause them to lie down, saith the Lord 
Jehovah. 





O Father, though the anxious fear 
May cloud tomorrow’s way, 

Nor fear nor doubt shall enter here, 
All shall be Thine today. 


Sleep, sleep today, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born, 

You shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 


Tomorrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control. 
You shall not violate this day, 

The Sabbath of the Soul. 





The Sabbath was a perpetual witness 
that though, under the actual conditions 
of our life in this world, severe toil may 
be absolutely inevitable, it is not God’s 
will that all our days should be spent on 
drudgery. We were made for something 
better than that—for peace, for joy and 
for freedom, and not for perpetual en- 
thrallment to the inferior necessities of 
our nature.— Robert. W. Dale. 





The Lord’s provision for repose is a 
continual reminder of his loving care; 
and a recurring opportunity of quiet in 
his presence. 





Every habitual churchgoer is a con- 
tinuous invitation to others to attend; 
and every habitual non-churchgoer is a 
continuous invitation to stay away ; while 
those who attend or not according to their 
moods must give everybody the impres- 
sion that they regard their spiritual cul- 
ture and the religious welfare of society 
as matters of small importance—on a 
level, perhaps, with the reading of the 
Sunday paper, or a little lower !—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 





Thou art a cooling fountain 
In life’s dry, dreary sand; 
From thee, like Pisgah’s mountain, 
We view our promised land; 
A day of sweet refection, 
A day of holy love, 
A day of resurrection 
From earth to things above. 
—Christopher Wordsworth. 


This is Thy day, Lord Christ! for 
Thou hast overcome the power of 
death, and made us sharers of Thy 
risen life. Make it a feast day to our 
souls by communion of Thy Holy 
Spirit and fellowship of saints. Make 
rest effective for new strength in work 
which Thou hast trusted to our care. 
Give rest of heart by faith. Meet 
with wus, according to Thy word, 
where even two or three are gathered 
in Thy name. Deepen our affections. 
Incline our hearts to works of mercy 
and of love. Give deeper thoughts 
of Thy great purpose and our Heav- 
enly Father’s care. Go with us where 
we go, as in the fields of Galilee with 
Thy disciples. Help us to make glad 
hours for little children in remem- 
brance of Thy love. Rejoice us with 
Thy presence ail day long. Let 
thanksgiving crown and end the ex- 
perience of our waking hours and 
give us blessing, according to Thy 
servant’s word, in sleep. Amen. 
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My Mother’s Hands 


My mother’s hands are cool and fair, 
They can do anything. 

Delicate mercies hide them there 
Like flowers in the spring. 


When I was small and could not sleep, 
She used to come to me, 

And with my cheek upon her hand 
How sure my rest would be. 


For everything she ever touched 
Of beautiful or fine, 

Their memories living in her hands 
Would warm that sleep of mine. 


Her hands remember how they played 
One time in meadow streams— 

And all the flickering song and shade 
Of water took my dreams. 


Swift through her haunted fingers pass 
Memories of garden things— 

I dipped my face in flowers and grass 
And sounds of hidden wings. 


One time she touched the cloud that kissed 
Brown pastures bleak and far— 

I leaned my cheek into a mist 
And thought I was a star. 


All this was very long ago 
And Iam grown; but yet 

The hand that lured my slumber so 
I never can forget. 


For still when drowsiness comes on 
It seems so soft and cool, 

Shaped happily beneath my cheek, 
Hollow and beautiful. 


'—Anna Hempstead Branch, in The Shoes 


That Danced and Other Poems. 





YOUNG missionary couple, going 
,out to the field for the first time last 
year, received a thoughtful gift from the 
young woman’s friends. 

Pig ees 2 At the farewell reception 
in the bride’s church one 

of the ladies produced a laundry bag of 
blue denim and handed it to the young 
missionaries. The bag contained fifty- 
two packages, each one bearing a date 
and the name of the giver. Beginning 
with the time when the young mission- 
aries sailed from their native shores, one 
package was. to be opened each week. 
The little gift, a book, a pretty handker- 
chief or collar, a photograph, or some 
similar remembrance, oft-times including 
a helpful message from the giver. The 
bride immediately dubbed it the ‘‘ Won- 
der Bag.’’ Only those who have been in 
like conditions can understand what joy 
it brought two young people in the long 
first year of exile from their native land. 
Each week the day when the ‘‘ Wonder 
Bag’’ package was to be opened was 
looked forward to with liveliest antici- 
pation. The givers were rewarded with 
a personal letter, and these, written when 
the vivid ‘‘first impressions”’ gave the 
writers facile pens, were not the least of 
the blessings for which the magic bag 
was responsible. The contributors were 
almost all members of the church to 
which the young missionary wife had be- 


longed from childhood, and their gifts 
had a personal touch that made them 
doubly precious. Why cannot other 
churches take up the suggestion and 
make other young missionaries happy? 





The White Peril 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


It was a day of early May in Central 
Park, one of the few sunshiny ones in 
that rather weird and chilly month of 
the present spring. The long-discouraged 
grass showed thick and green; buds were 
opening, and about each tree was the del- 
icate, indefinable sense of leaves to be, 
an aura, as it were, for each, such as only 
Corot’s brush has ever rendered perfectly. 
The robins had taken possession of such 
space as the English sparrows permitted ; 
the boats on the lake were once more 
full, and in all the open spaces children 
thronged. The grass was covered with 
groups of the more plebian or more reck- 
less order, but the greater part were sit- 
ting on the benches close to the side of 
the nurses. 

‘*A white summer,” a girl near by said. 
‘*Do you see, Aunt Hetty, there is hardly 
a touch of color for one of them except 
the huge hair.ribbons? ” 

The sound of a sharp slap and a child’s 
cry interrupted her. 

‘*Didn’t your ma tell me there was to 
be no spots on you when you come home, 


-an’ there you are down in the dirt like 


any pig! Sit up here like a lady or [’ll 
see to it!” 

**TIt do be hard on thim,”’ said the apol- 
ogetic voice of the nurse next her, keep- 
ing guard over a white perambulator, 
with billows of snowy silk and lace hiding 
the little occupant, ‘‘but it’s a swate 
sight, too, to see the whiteness. An’ I’m 
wonderin’ just how it is that ivery one is 
that way at once, an’ we holdin’ our 
breath for fear something will get on it 
all. God pity thim! I says, for ’tisn’t in 
nature to kape a child the way it must be 
whin all white’s the wurrud.”’ 

Aunt Hetty had turned. She was a 
middle-aged woman with keen eyes and a 
humorous mouth. ‘‘God help the chil- 
dren indeed!’’ she said, ‘‘since the last 
gleam of sense seems to have forsaken 
the mothers. Here is the only breathing 
spot they know and the grass is free to 
them, but barred out because of these 
senseless clothes that compel them to sit 
huddled on the benches and envy the 
poorer ones, who have no nurses to re- 
strain them. What is this awful hyp- 
notic force that sweeps over the land till 
every woman—no, there may be a few 
sane ones left—sacrifices to the new 
Moloch almost as madly as to the one of 
old? Iam glad you are no longer a child, 
Mildred, though I really believe I should 
keep my senses if you were. Do you re- 
member your own little knickerbockers? ”” 

‘*Remember and long for them day by 





day, Aunt Hetty. Talk about the yellow 
peril! This white peril is worse, for it’s 
death! Not a child can move naturally 
or forget its forlorn little self one minute. 
What can be done? ” 

‘God be thanked, there’s one sinsible 
one!” cried the nurse who had spoken 
last. ‘‘There’s more sinse among us 
nurses than the papers is makin’ out, an’ 
there’s some of us that spakes out to the 
mistreeses; but thin there’s the place to 
be kept, an’ what can ye do? There’s 
a rising too they say about child labor in 
the factories an’ such, an’ they say you’ve 
got to free the children, but who’s going 
to rise up an’ say to the mothers, ‘It’s 
your own as needs freein’?’ If even 
they’d leave thim the good leather shoes 
they could run in, but no, it’s white down 
to the ground—white shoes an’ white 
stockings, too, an’ thim scramin’ if there’s 
a spot..of mud to be crossed. There’ll be 
a turn—there always is, thank God! but 
maybe a worse one, for I look to see ’em 
all put into chiffon maybe, an’ a nurse 
discharged if it gets torn.”’ 

“You are a sensible woman,” said 
Aunt Hetty rising. ‘‘Come, child. It’s 
too heartbreaking to stay any longer.” 

With the same conviction I followed 
her slowly through the beautiful winding 
ways down to my own street, stopped 
there by a ‘‘ Maying party.’”’ The hun- 
dred and more children were from some 
colored Sunday school, a queen and maids 
of honor veiled and garlanded in the 
center, the long line of children all in 
white, serenely marching to the measure 
played by two boys on drum and fife. 
Every face was shining with that supreme 
content, the look of pure bliss born of the 
certainty that they, too, wore a costume 
as consistently impossible to keep clean 
as that of the great Saxon race whose 
methods with life the darker one follows 
as closely as may be. The mud of street 
sprinkling, the dust and dirt of the windy 
day, had left all their traces on cheap 
white shoes and stockings, but they 
marched bravely till the turn came up 
the avenue and ] saw them no more. 

An old gentleman on the corner gasped 
alittle and then burstintoalaugh. ‘‘ God 
bless us! Whatnext?” hesaid. “Think 
of the washtubs that line stands for, and 
the fool women with one more way to 
make themselves work! We’re all mad 
together,’’ and he went his way, shaking 
his white head. 





Mark Twain has had the following touch- 
ing lines cut in the modest block of marble 
which marks the resting place of his wife in 
the cemetery at Elmira, N. Y.: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 
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The Nest of a Blind Bird 


An Entertaining Seacoast Story for Young and Old Readers 


The nest of a blind bird is built by God. 
—NORSE PROVERB. 

One of the summer visitors who had 
lingered at Squam until Grandsir Gilkey’s 
birthday began to be talked of, had left 
a ten-dollar bill as a present for the old 
man. 

Grandsir Gilkey was so old that he 
loved a toy and could sweeten the bitter- 
ness of life with a sugar-plum; so old 
that he sometimes confused the happen- 
ings of seventy years ago with those of 
last week and thought Ruthy Ann was 
his daughter Eleanor Mary, who died 
when she was fifteen. 

He was not grandfather to any one in 
Squam although he was known as Grand- 
sir to every one. He had wandered into 
the village on a frosty, fall day and sat, 
with his bundle beside him, on Aaron 
Gilkey’s door-step. He said his name 
was Hiram Gilkey and he thought his 
father and Aaron’s were second or third 
cousins. He had been in a hospital a 
jong time, he thought. Anyhow, there 
were a good many things that he could 
mot remember about. His son had died 
and his daughter-in-law had married again. 
There didn’t seem to be any room for him 
in her house. 

Aaron shook his head over the sug- 
gested relationship, shook it with a con- 
temptuous smile. He didn’t know much 
about relations anyhow, he had always 
had to make his own way, he said. Aaron 
was a shipbuilder and well-to.do for 
Squam. 

His wife whispered to him eagerly and 
with frowns, behind the door. She said 
the poorhouse was the place for the old 
man; anyhow, it was none of their busi- 
mess. 

Grandsir Gilkey searched Aaron’s face 
wistfully after the whispered conference, 
and without another word he got upon 
his trembling old legs and moved off. 

Laban Gilkey, coming from his work 
in Aaron’s shipyard, met the old man. 
Laban was Aaron’s brother but he had 
not been so prosperous. The pitiful tears 
of old age were trickling down the fur- 
rows of the wayfarer’s cheeks. Half an 
hour later he was gleefully making ‘‘cats’ 
cradles ’’ for Ruthy Ann and little Abel 
in the coziest corner of Laban Gilkey’s 
hearth. 

Before long Laban’s wife said boldly 
to Mrs. Aaron that she didn’t know how 
she could get along without Grandsir. 
It was really he who carried Ruthy Ann 
through the measles, that she had so very 
hard, and he who told Nutt such enter- 
taining stories that he never wished to go 
down to the Point with the rough boys 
evenings. As for little Abel, he waddled 
after the old man wherever he went; 
there never were seen such a pair of 
friends. 

Mrs, Aaron. whispered darkly that Mrs. 
Laban thought it:a feather in her cap to 
keep the old man. But by the time his 
second birthday in Squam came around— 
Grandsir remembered how old he was 
and insisted upon keeping his birthdays 


By SopHIE SWETT 


—Mrs. Aaron sent him a purple silk 
handkerchief as a present. She was a 
person who liked to be in the fashion 
and Squam had begun to feel a certain 
pride in its very old man and to show 
him attention. People were fond of him, 
too, he was so gentle and kindly. And 
although he was so weak and childish, 
when he told of a sea fight off the port o’ 
Spain or of a mutiny on board a ship that 
he had commanded, there came a fire into 
his faded eyes and a ring into his quaver- 
ing voice that made people say to each 
other with meaning nods that he had 
once been @ man among men. 

Mrs. Aaron asked Ruthy Ann to return 
the handkerchief to her when the birthday 
was over; Grandsir would forget all about 
it she said and she could present it to 
him again on his next birthday! She was 
thrifty by nature and she felt that it 
really did not pay to spend money on a 
simple-minded old man like that. 

Then, for eight successive years, Mrs. 
Aaron presented Grandsir with that same 
purple silk handkerchief and each time 
he received it with childish delight and 
touching gratitude. By this time Mrs. 
Aaron had almost forgotten, herself, that 
it was not a new present that she made 
to Grandsir and she said to her intimates 
that she should not know what to think 
of herself if she allowed his birthday to 
pass without a gift. 

Great trouble invaded the home where 
Grandsir was so happy. Laban Gilkey 
died suddenly, and the burden of the 
family’s support came upon young Nutt’s 
shoulders. Sturdy shoulders and a stout 
heart had Nutt; but while he toiled man- 
fully in the shipyard, his eyes followed 
wistfully every ship that put forth to 
sea. He was only seventeen. 

When Mrs. Aaron heard of the sum- 
mer visitor’s gift of ten dollars to Grand- 
sir, she was in a fever of anxiety lest the 
old man should be allowed to spend the 
money foolishly. Ten dollars was a good 
deal of money in a poverty-stricken fam- 
ily like that, and of course Grandsir could 
really call nothing his own. She herself 
had given him some of Aaron’s old clothes 
that ought to have gone to her sister’s 
children down at Sacarappa. 

Even Mrs. Laban drew Nutt back and 
privately murmured a caution as he and 
Grandsir were setting out for the Port to 
spend the precious ten dollars. 

‘“‘There’s a hard winter coming, Nutt, 
but I’m not thinking of ourselves. If 
you could make him see that he ought to 
keep it for a nest egg! Get him to put it 
into the bank, if you can, Nutt,’’ she said 
earnestly. 

“The man who gave it to Grandsir told 
him to spend it for whatever he liked, and 
he is going to. Nobody could stop him,” 
said Nutt; and there was no regret in his 
tone either, although he knew—none bet- 
ter!—that it was going to be a hard 
winter. MAEM PSO A Ue 

“Then I suppose it isn’t our duty to 
say anything,”’ said his mother, and her 
tone had relief in it. ‘‘He will enjoy 


spending it real well!’ she added, and 
her tired eyes lighted beautifully with 
Grandsir’s reflected pleasure. 

Grandsir had a secret; he could not 
help chuckling over it and giving little 
gleeful hints of it to Nutt as they walked 
along. It was all about a fine compass 
that he meant Nutt should have. With 
all his fond old heart he had longed for 
it, for Nutt, when he had first seen it in 
a Port shop. It seemed to him like a 
beautiful dream coming true that now he 
could buy it. A faint shadow crossed his 
joyous brow as he tried to recall the price 
of compasses, which he had once known 
well. He hoped it would not cost so 
much as to prevent him from buying all 
the other things that he meant to! 

But surely there was scarcely any limit 
to the purchasing power of ten dollars! 
A soft, warm shawl for the mother; 
Grandsir could prattle of that, and he 
did. A pink fan for Ruthy Ann! He 
had heard her talk wistfully, with the 
other girls, about a pink fan. Now she 
could have it in time for Maggie Doane’s 
wedding. 

Maggie Doane had been one of the chil- 
dren who had run after Grandsir and 
clamored for his stories when he first 
came; now she was to be married to Un- 
cle Aaron’s son. (Mrs. Aaron approved 
of the marriage because Maggie’s old 
maid aunt was likely to leave her a thou- 
sand dollars.) It would be a fine wed- 
ding, and Ruthy Ann should have the 
pink fan, and Grandsir meant to buy 
Maggie Doane a little wedding present. 

For little Abel there must be the best 
present of all! After all, there was no 
one quite so near to Grandsir’s heart as 
little Abel. Had Nutt seen that fine 
model of a ship in Dockery’s window? 
Grandsir drew him up to the window, 
fairly trembling with delight as he 
gazed. 

Dockery was an old sailor with a wooden 
leg who kept a shop full of shells and sea 
curiosities and wood-work of his own 
carving, relying chiefly upon the patron- 
age of the summer visitors. 

It was indeed a fine miniature ship that 
filled one of Dockery’s show windows. 


‘The old man clutched Nutt’s arm ea- 


gerly; ‘‘She looks like—like’’—His fore- 
head knotted under its fringe of white 
hair and his eyes sought the boy’s be- 
seechingly. 

Nutt knew what he meant and his 
heart ached that he could not help him. 
He was seeking the name of that ship 
that he could never remember. 

‘*It almost came then, Nutt!’’ he said. 
“But now it has gone again,” he added 
with a patient sigh. 

**]’ll just go in and see Dockery and 
have a nearer view of that ship,’’ he said, 
a moment after, his face brightening at 
the prospect. 

“T’ll go along and do my errands and 
then come back here for you,” said Nutt; 
for Graridsirs-interviews..with Dockery 
were apt to be prolonged and Nutt had 
but little time to spare from his work. 
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But when he returned within half an 
hour to the little shop Grandsir had gone. 

‘*He was so eager and excited that he 
couldn’t wait. You see I gave him a 
good bargain!’’ explained Dockery. 

The shop window where the miniature 
ship had been was now empty! Dockery 
was beginning to deck it with whales’ teeth 
and branches of coral and shell chains 
and bracelets. Nutt was not surprised 
when, hastening in search of Grandsir, 
he found him staggering under the weight 
of a great box. His face was radiant and 
Nutt tried to keep the dismay out of his 
own. 

“*T never thought of such a thing as 
really getting that ship for little Abel! ”’ 
he gasped. ‘But won’t he be pleased 
though? Dockery asked twenty-five dol- 
lars for it, but he let me have it for ten! 
Season’s over and seeing I was an old 
friend,’’ he said. 

‘*Let me take it, Grandsir,” said Nutt 
cheerfully, although with a sinking heart. 

‘I declare I don’t know but we shall 
have to get the expressman to carry it 
home for us! Why that ship is almost 
big enough to go to sea in!”’ 

Grandsir felt in his pockets, and, sud- 
denly, the delight was gone from his face. 

“*T hain’t got a cent left, Nutt, not a 
cent!’’ he said in a tone of bewildered 
surprise. ‘‘I don’t see how I come to 
forget about the compass and the warm 
shawl and the pink fan and Maggie 
Doane’s wedding present! ” 

The muscles around Grandsir’s mouth 
quivered and his faded eyes filled. 

‘Never mind! The ship is worth the 
money anyway,” said Nutt consolingly, 
wondering at the same moment whether 
he could not get Grandsir the warm 
worsted jacket that he needed out of his 
next week’s pay. ‘I'll get Chris Junkins 
to lend me his wheelbarrow to get the box 
home,”’ he continued. ‘‘I tell you, little 
Abel will be pleased and everybody will 
come to see the ship; you’ll havea regular 
birthday party!”’ 

But as Grandsir trudged homeward be- 
side the wheelbarrow he murmured con- 
stantly, regretfully of the presents he had 
not bought. 

As they drew near home he said hope- 
fully: ‘‘I’ve got an idea, Nutt, that there 
is something I can give Maggie Doane 
for a wedding present! I heard Ruthy 
Ann say that a handsome coverlet could 
be made of silk handkerchiefs sewed to- 
gether, and that she had some lace she 
had crocheted that was just the kind they 
put between ’em. I don’t know but she 
was hintin’, bless her heart! but I never 
remembered then that I had the silk hand- 
kerchiefs that your Uncle Aaron’s wife 
has been givin’ me every birthday! I 
don’t remember exactly where I put ’em, 
but your mother’ll know. There must be 
as many as six or eight of ’em now, and 
Ruthy Ann shall make a coverlet of ’em 
for a wedding present for Maggie Doane! 
Maybe I’d better just stop and tell your 
Uncle Aaron’s wife what I’m going to do 
with ’em, seeing they were presents from 
her. Besides, [ don’t know as I’ve ever 
thanked her for’em as I ought to. ’Twas 
real kind and thoughtful of her to remem- 
ber me so.”’ 

Nutt turned his face away to hide a 
grim little smile. He thought he should 
like to hear what Uncle Aaron’s wife 
would say about ‘the silk handkerchiefs ! 


It happened that she was standing at 
her gate with a neighbor. Ruthy Ann 
was there, too, having just run over of 
an errand. 

Mrs. Aaron colored high as Grandsir 
unfolded his plan for making Maggie 
Doane a wedding present, but she as- 
sented, making an effort to hide her em- 
barrassment, and accepted the old man’s 
fervent thanks. 

‘* What else could I do?” she said after- 
wards to Ruthy Ann, “with Maria Ma- 
comber standing there with her curious 
eyes and her long tongue? ’”’ 

Mrs. Aaron had called Ruthy Ann back 
as she was going away with the others, 
and she was half crying with vexation. 
‘*He will talk to everybody about these 
handkerchiefs, the stupid old thing! ”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You must pretend that you have 
mislaid them, Ruthy Ann! Who would, 
have thought that the old simpleton had 
such a memory, after all?” 

But Ruthy Ann did not promise to pre- 
tend that she had mislaid the handker- 
chiefs. In fact, she was more troubled 
about the disappointment that Grandsir 
would feel when he knew there was only 
one handkerchief than about Mrs, Aaron’s 
share of the difficulty. 

There was one person who highly ap- 
proved of the way in which Grandsir had 
spent his ten dollars, and that was little 
Abel. He told of his wonderful present 
far and near, and, as Nutt had prophe- 
sied, the house was thronged with people 
who came to see it. 

Old Cap’n Maxwell, who had just come 
to live with his son, over on the Cape 
road, came over as soon as he heard about 
it. Cap’n Maxwell had been around the 
world, as captain of a ship, and thought 
himself a great oracle in nautical mat- 
ters, and it happened that he and Grand- 
sir fell into a dispute. Grandsir was pa- 
cific and long-suffering, but he was not 
going to allow any one to say that the 
vessel was ‘‘too narrer amidships!’’ So 
the argument became a heated one. 
Grandsir, especially, became so excited 
that Ruthy Ann and her mother were 
frightened and had serious thoughts of 
sending to the shipyard for Nutt. 

‘*She’s just like the—the Pizarro!” 
shouted Grandsir suddenly. And then 
he arose to his feet, white and trembling. 
‘“‘That’s the name that I’ve been trying 
for fifteen years to remember! ” he cried. 
“That. ship or—or getting so worked up 
or something brought it back to me. The 
Pizarro of Porchmouth! As second mate, 
mate and cap’n I sailed aboard of her for 
twenty years!” 

Old Captain Maxwell removed his pipe 
from his mouth, hitched his trousers 
nautically, and stared, open-mouthed, at 
Grandsir. 

**You don’t happen to remember a ship- 
mate named Daee, do you?” he asked, 
after a moment’s reflection, his irritating 
difference with Grandsir quite forgotten. 

‘* Uriah Dace!’’ gasped Grandsir. ‘I’ve 
been thinking and thinking about him, 
but his name had got away from me ’long 
of the vessel’s name! All them twenty 
years Uriah Dace and me was shipmates! 
He ain’t living, is he? He’d be most as 
old as Iam!”’ 

“He died last spring down to Paquoit. 
Some ef my folks down there send me 
the Paquoit County Journal. Hehad Hved 
alone and been kind of miserly, and he 
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left property worth fifteen thousand dol” 
lars and not a relative in the world—left 
it all to one of his old shipmates of the 
Pizarro if he was to be found—if not, 
to the seaman’s home down to Paugus. 
Just assure as you’re a livin’ man that 
money belongs to you. Hiram Gilkey !— 
that was the name! I saw it myself in 
the paper. It said he was supposed to 
be dead because they had tried to find 
him and couldn’t, and they couldn’t hear 
of anybody that knew anything about the 
Pizarro. But I don’t calculate you’ve got 
anything to do but just sail in and show 
your colors!” 

Before night all Squam knew about the 
legacy, and one of the selectmen went 
down to Paquoit with Grandsir and Cap- 
tain Maxwell to claim it. 

As soon as he received the legacy Grand- 
sir said he meant to have it secured to 
his ‘‘own folks’’; he had found he wasn’t 
fit to have the spending of even ten dollars. 

And yet, if he hadn’t bought that ship 
for little Abel! There is an old Norse 
proverb, “The nest of a blind bird is built 
by God.” 

No one doubted who Grandsir’s ““own 
folks’’ were, and it was all in vain that 
Mrs. Aaron sent, posthaste, to the city 
for seven purple silk handkerchiefs. 





Helen Keller with a Rose 


Others may see thee; I behold thee not; 
Yet most I think thee, beauteous blossom, 
mine: 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 
Things once too briefly looked on, long forgot— 
Seem by some tender miracle divine, 
When breathing thee, apart, 
To hold the rapturous summer warm within 
my heart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest all the voiceless things I speak, 
And to my yearning makest mute reply: 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—0, kind! — 
Beauty for one and all, gave fragrance for the 
blind! ; 
—Florence Earle Coates, in The Century. 





Fathering a Boy. 


The erying want of the age is good fathers. 
Not fathers who will toil night and day in 
order to amass a competence for -their chil- 
dren, but fathers who will give themselves to 
their growing sons. The only boy that is safe 
is the boy whose saved father makes of him 
a confidant, a playmate and a friend. Let 
some one else teach the boy his multiplieation 
tables; the Christian father must teach him 
how to spin his top and fly his kite and trundle 
his hoop. Let somebody else, if need be, teach 
the lad his algebra; but let no one except the 
father teach him how to bait a hook and build 
a fire and dress his first “‘shiner.” Let some 
outsider teach him the Greek alphabet; but 
no one except his own fatber should teach 
him how to pitch a ball or vault a pole or load 
a gun. The most precious opportunities of 
life are those offered to the parent to enter 
sympathetically into the life of a child by 
means of the pleasures that are native to 
youth. The busiest man in the world can far 
better afford. to neglect his business than to 
neglect his boy. His most sacred duty is to 
keep in touch with the lad. Somebddy, if 
not his father, will be his intimate, and so his 
pattern. Years ago a young man said to us, 
when we expostulated with him regarding his 
excesses, ‘‘I never knew: my fathery: He was 
too busy writing sermons to give any time to 
me.” Was it to be wondered at that the boy 
broke that father’s heart?—The Interior. 


Hind 
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The Logical Fool 


BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 






































A logical fool went out cne day 
And sat him down to cry, 

An honest farmer passed that way 
And asked the reason why. 


“Why, don’t you see,” the jester sobbed, 
“It is my work to play, 

And so my rest must surely be 
The opposite of gay. 


“TI love the luxury of woe, 
’Tis joy to me to weep— 

Fools have no other way, you know, 
A holiday to keep.” 








The Power of the Flag 


In a little red house on a Massachusetts 
hillside a family of children spend the sum- 
mer, and I want to tell you a pretty story 
about them. One day when they were cross- 
ing the meadow behind the house a bird flew 
up near the path. Immediate search showed, 
in the midst of the tall grass at the foot of a 
meadow-sweet bush, a nest with tiny eggs. 
It was the home of a pair of vesper sparrows. 
After their discovery the children watched it 
daily, but were so careful not to disturb the 
mother bird that she lost her fear and allowed 
them to come quietly within a few feet of 
her. — 

But early in July a party of haymakers 
appeared. The children were in distress. 


Tearfully they ran to the house with tidings 
of the threatened destruction of the nest. 

He who is the Father of sparrows as well 
as of children was watching it all. Into the 
minds of the children He flashed’a thought. 
With a shout they rushed forth to the men to 
beg them to spare the nest. ‘‘ But how shall 
we know where it is?” ‘* We will mark the 
spot.”” ‘* All right.”’ From the house the 
children brought a little flag, such as is used 
to mark the graves of veterans, and planted it 
beside the meadow-sweet bush. 

On eame the mowing machine. The next 
swath would bring destruction, perhaps death, 
to the brooding mother. But at sight of the 
flag the driver reined his horses aside. He 
was too patriotic to molest even a bird’s home 
which was under the protection of the United 
States Government. Oc BER Pi 
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48. CITIES 


What is that city where the blest 
Rewards your quest? 

What is the city where the true 
Will welcome you? 

The city where the maids are neat, 
With manners sweet? 

The city where the rural swain 
Is rude and plain? 

What is the city where deceit 
And falsehood meet? 

What is the city where the greed 
Mocks every need? 

The city where the robber band 
Despoils the land? 

The city where, with fierce intent, 
Your goods are rent? 

What is the city where the talk 
Disturbs your walk? 

What is the city where the speed 
Is great indeed? 

The city, yielding oft to strains, 
Its shape regains? 

The city where the sudden shock 
Your course will knock? 

What is the eity where there’s room 
For all who come? 

What is the city where but few 
Will meet your view? 

The city where with cunning art 
They read the heart? 

The city where the obstinate 
Will make you wait? 

AIDYL, 


49. BROKEN PLANTS 


1. This fruit has a peculiar flavor, it tastes 
both ****** and *****, 2, See the *** trying 
to chase its ****, 3. All of King *******'* de. 
crees were signed with his ****, 4. You must 
use one-half cup of ****** and one *** of milk 
in making this cake. 5. Let us rise early to- 
morrow ******* and behold the ***** of the 
sunrise. 6. The man bought a pound of red 
**ee*® On his way to the **** in Philadelphia. 
7. Our *** will *** this plant whenever it has 
a chance. 8. James found a box of ***** 
hidden under a **** of grass. 9%. The girl 
wearing a **** dress is painting a picture of 
a large ****, Ma O.. Tre 


50. CHARADE 


Busy FIRST is in the garden, 
Whistling gayly at his work ; 

Always busy, always cheery, 
Never known his task to shirk. 


Katie trips about the kitchen, 
Always busy as a bee; 
Great the care that rests upon her, 
For she’s cooking now TWO THREE. 


Baby sits upon the carpet, 
Having such a jolly time, 
And the old, old game of TOTAL 
Acting out in pantomime. 
ETHYL. 


ANSWERS 


45. Anative of Ohio, Cincinnati, Emerson, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, natives of Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, Virginia, George Washington, 
Zachary Taylor, Thomas Jefferson, W. H. Harri- 
son, native of Georgia, Joel C. Harris, New York, 
England, the Bank of England, the River Thames, 
whisky, the United States, the American Flag, 
Gladstone, Oliver Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare, Scotland, Old Edinburgh, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thomas Hogg, Voltaire, Pope, Joan of Arc, 
Benjamin Franklin, America. 

46. The 3 in the first remainder shows that the 
first figure in the quotient is 1, as with a larger 
number there would be another figure in the first 
product. From the same 3, as the first figure of 
the second dividend, it is seen that the second 
figure of the quotient is 8 or 9; the 3 in the product 
proves that it must be 8. The8 in the third product 
shows that the last digit in the divisor is6. From 
the 0 in the original dividend, there being no re- 
mainder, it is clear that the last figure of the quo- 
tientis5, It is evident from the first product that 
the third figure of the divisor is 0; and the 0 of the 
last partial dividend and 1 of the last product make 
it clear that 2 must be the second figure. The 
divisor, therefore, is 4206; the quotient, 1835; and 
from these the other figures can be easily found. 

47. Carver. 
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Our Corner Cotter in the South 


HERE in the South is the Cot? 
W I am asked. If the children 

will look on their maps, they 
will see that from the Gulf of Mexico 
a large river runs far up into the interior. 
{Do rivers run up, Mr. Martin?—D. F.] 
It has a long, flowing Indian name, and 
when it gets tired of going by that name, 
it picks up another and flowson. An old 
Corner correspondent, a ‘‘river and har- 
bor improvement’’ engineer—the last 
mail brought a letter from him in the 
wild region at the head-waters of the 
Mississippi—used to write me from 
the banks of that river how he was mak- 
ing it navigable with his ‘‘snag-boats.”’ 
Could not a light-draft boat like the ‘‘26” 
easily run up the river and its branches 
to a point, from which the kind-hearted 
“old Cap’n”’ would gladly walk a few 
miles to visit a crippled child in ‘‘ Cot 
26’’? At any rate I have several letters, 
and will give you extracts from them as 
answer to the many questions asked about 
‘little Clara.’ First, a short notice of 
her long illness, which her mother sent 
me. 


She began to suffer in 1902. Different doc- 
tors treated her without improvement. At 
last it was pronounced Pott’s disease of the 
spine. She wore a steel brace for ten months. 
She got worse, and in October, 1903, was put 
into a plaster jacket, although the doctor 
feared it would do her no good then. In No- 
vember she stopped walking, and by Christ- 
mas her legs and feet were useless—she could 
not move even a toe. In March, 1904, I could 
keep her no longer at home, and she was put 
into a hospital. After lying four months ona 
frame made of iron water-pipe, curved so as 
to throw her head much lower than her 
shoulders, she regained the use of her limbs, 
and could turn over. 

Then pulleys and weights (bags of shot) 
were used to keep her from moving; a strap, 
at first across her head, but she could not 
stand that, and it was put across the chest. 
She lost under this treatment, so they took off 
the weights and put her in a jacket, keeping 
her pinned to the frame, but let her kick up 
her feet! After four months she was put into 
@ new and wonderful jacket and allowed to 
sit up on the frame, then on the bed, and in 
April they dressed her, put her in a chair, and 
carried her out every pretty day. The lump 
in her back has grown steadily, showing, the 


‘ doctor says, that the disease is still active. I 


suppose the child will always be a sufferer, 
but better a deformed body than a deformed 
character! 

[Later.] I have been to see Clara today, 
and she has improved very rapidly for the 
past four weeks. She said: ‘‘ Won’t you write 
to Mr. Martin, and tell him that I am a very 
good girlnow? Tell him I didn’t use to bea 
good girl. I used to get so tired lying down 
that I would get up sometimes when the nurse 


went out. ButIam good now.” Last week, 


they put a child into the next cot, and told 
Clara to try and make the little girl happy. 
Clara talked with her and did all she could to 
amuse her, but finding the child would cry, 
she grew tired of her job, and said: ‘‘O well, 
you are as old as I am, and I don’t cry, so just 
ery on. I guess you don’t know any better! ”’ 


And now Clara is at home, the hospital 
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being closed for the summer; the moth- 
er’s school is also closed, so that she can 
care for her. 


Little Clara is very jolly. Last summer 
Dr. Hoke took off the jackets and had her 
strapped down; I expect he will do it again 
when he returns from Boston (where he has 
gone to attend a medical meeting), for these 
jackets are awful hot! We fully appreciate 
the children’s efforts to amuse her. She is 
very proud of her letters, kisses them all and 
wants to know all about each writer. Her 
little sister May enjoys going to the office to 
get the letters and little packages and taking 
out the paper dolls. Every day May and 
Leigh take turns in getting up on the bed and 
reading her the letters, and playing paper 
dolls with her. Those dolls and pictures help 
me too, for I can work while they play. I do 
thank you all so much for your interest in us; 
it is so strange, surely it is the hand of God— 
*“*He does care for me!’’ With unbounded 
gratitude to all. CLARA’S MOTHER. 


In addition to these letters, I have just 
heard from an old friend, an instructor in 
Booker Washington’s Tuskegee institu- 
tion, and he gratefully mentions what 
you are doing for little Clara; while I am 
writing this comes a catalogue of Atlanta 
University, in which I see the name of 
Clara’s sister, her father and mother 
having been graduates there; and now, 
just as I was selecting some Northern 
children’s letters, comes one from “ sister 
May.”’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am so glad I am a 
member of the Corner. I am in the 5th grade 
at school. School closed May 20, and I was 
very glad. We had to take our examinations 
the last week and we had exercises Monday 
night. I have for a pet a pigeon. I havea 
hen of my own and ten little white chicks. 
And Clara has a hen, but she cannot tend it. 

May. 

Of course we are all glad to have a 
little part in helping our new Corner 
Cotter; we wish her a happy summer 
and a safe return to the hospital when it 
is reopened. Two valuable letters about 
her I have not answered, simply because, 
unfortunately, their writers are so anony- 
mously modest! Another letter—not en- 
tirely anonymous—was left open for me 
to read; one item in it will make you 
laugh as well as Clara, I know. 

. .. We had our meeting out of doors this 
afternoon. The only boy present, Herbert 
——, covered himself over with maple keys, 
split on the seed end, and applied like clothes- 
pins to nose and ears and eye-brows. You 
would have laughed to see his green wings 


- sprouting in such strange places. Yours with 


great love, 
Holbrook, Mass. THe SUNSHINE BAND. 


Perhaps they do not have maple trees 
in Clara’s state—then she will not under- 
stand about the “keys.” But here is a 
new North Carolina Cornerer. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read the lettersin 
the Corner, and I would like to be a Cornerer. 
I started to collect stamps about two weeks 
ago. I haven’t a camera, so I cannot send 
you a photograph, but I will send you some 
of my drawing. From your unknown friend, 

High Point, N. C. Francis T. 


Francis cannot have collected many 
stamps away there in the Interior in two 
weeks; I send him a few; if other boys 
wish to do the same let them address, 
‘*Care Congregational Parsonage.” His 
‘“‘drawing’”’ was a gay little picture; so 
was that on a souvenir post-card just re- 
ceived from a Boston tourist in that same 
region, also another of a mountaineer and 
his mule in another county. Yes, and 
while writing the above, a college presi- 
dent from that same Blue Ridge country 
calls, and tells an encouraging story of 
progress among the young people there. 

By curious coincidence, another gentle- 
man from the South country has now 
called at the Congregational House with 
special messages from little Clara whom 
he has recently seen: He emphasizes two 
things about her—the plaster jacket and 
her bright face covered with smiles. 

And now, ‘just as I had copied letters 
from Northern boys to fill the page, the 
mail brings a letter (dictated) from Clara 
herself, addressed to you Cornerers; so 
we will let the other letters wait until 
next week. 


My Dear Cornerers: Perhaps you ‘all little 
ones will be glad to know that I am walking! 
Doesn’t it seem strange? I am so glad that I 
can walk that I am afraid to sit down very 
long at a time for fear I can’t walk when I 
get up. I think the Sunshine Band is a mighty 
nice Band to write to sick boys and girls and 
carry them sunshine. I used to be so glad 
to get out into the sunshine on my frame 
when I was at the hospital. 

I am sorry one of you Cornerers sprained 
his ankle and had to keep it in a plaster cast. 
I have worn them for two years. When the 
doctor puts them on he winds roll after roll 
of wet plaster paris around me till the jacket 
is thick and lopg enough. Guess what he 
said when he was putting on the last one? 
“* Well, Clara, I guess I’d better leave a little 
more room in this one, for it is watermelon 
season now!’’ You see I can eat lots of water- 
melons because the doctor left room in my 
jacket—but he didn’t really—he just said 
that! Do you all have watermelons? {0 yes, 
but not quite so rich and juicy ones as you 
have down there in Tennessee, Georgia and 
Alabama!—Mr. M.] 

O, so many nice little letters and so many 
little folks, five years old. I am glad that I 
am five, too. My! I am so glad to be home 
where I can see all my folks at one time. Mr. 
Martin said I could do what I pleased with 
some of my pennies you sent, and I am so 
glad. When mamma read that I said, please 
then take me to ride on the street car once 
every week. I can ride about ten miles for 
5 cents, and these hot days it makes you 
sorter cool, for these jackets are so hot? 
Now, aren’t you glad that I can ride? I like 
itso. I havea go-cart to ride up to the car, 
but that doesn’t cool you like the street car. 

I just play dolls and say, May, how come 
them to know me and send them tome? How 
do you reckon Mr. Martin knows me? I bet 
he doesn’t know Margaret (girl next door), but 
he knows me, and I am a—what? (May) ‘A 
Cornerer.’”’ What’s that, May? Get in a Cor- 
ner? ‘‘ No, Clara.” And then May tells her, 
and she says, O! O yes! 

(Written for) CLARA. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Primitive Traits in Revivals 


Professor Davenport, whose chair is 
that of sociology in Hamilton College, 
has given us in his Primitive Traits in 
Religious Revivals a valuable study of 
the peculiarities of famous revivals in 
their relation to environment and to the 
stage of sociological development of 
their subjects. Hedeals, that is, with the 
psychology of the crowd as it has mani- 
fested itself under the incitement, con- 
trol—or lack of control—of great revival 
leaders in historic British and American 
times. The word revival is used, of 
course, in its narrower sense and the 
study is mainly confined to Protestant 
movements. 

There is so much interesting material 
that the temptation must have been to 
expand and amplify, a temptation which 
the author has resisted. His thought is 
clear and his style concise. The chapters 
are all of them interesting. He deals pri- 
marily with the lower and coarser mani- 
festations—disturbances of nervous sta- 
bility and deadly reactions—of the move- 
ments. His judgment is that the ques- 
tion whether the good out-weighed the 
evil cannot easily be answered, but it is 
clear to his mind, as indeed it is to the 
minds of all sober people, that the new 
evangelism must be under the wisest con- 
trol and restraint. Indeed he believes 
that the progress of social evolution has 
been so rapid that nothing like the ex- 
cesses which he pictures in the great re- 
vivals of the last and its preceding cen- 
tury are now possible except among the 
belated and undeveloped classes of Amer- 
ica. 

It is a pleasure to meet with an author 
who approaches so fascinating, difficult 
and delicate a subject with so judicial a 
spirit and so much sympathy for the 
true aims of all the great evangelists, 
however mistaken their methods. His 
criticism and appreciation of Wesley, 
Whitefield, Edwards and especially Fin- 
ney and Moody are most instructive and 
Yet many of us will question 
his statement of a conviction that ‘‘one 
of the secrets of Moody’s wonderful suc- 
cess in the field of pure revivalism was 
his past-mastership in the art of hypno- 
tism,’’ even though he defines this as 
wholly unconscious. But the difficulty 
here may be in part one of definition, 
hypnotism being extended to cover what 
unscientific folks call personal magnetism 
and persuasion. The spirit of the book 
may be indicated by further quotation 
from the same paragraph. ‘And it is 
simply limitless folly to depreciate, as I 
have heard some persons attempt to do, 
the services and sacrifices of such a man.”’ 

Ministers especially, if they are capable 
of reading a closely-thought-out and ex- 
actly expressed book, without prejudice 
and in a judicial spirit, will find Pro- 
fessor Davenport’s book clarifying to 
thought and suggestive for method in 
their work. In anew edition we hope he 
will carry forward his study to include 
the Welsh revival and that he will become 
sufficiently convinced of the permanent 
value of his work to supply the index 
which we sadly miss. 


(Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, by Prederick 
Morgan Davenport. pp, 323. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net.) 


Jorn Uhl 


Gustav Frenssen is a new name in lit- 
erature. A Lutheran clergyman of Hol- 
stein, his story, Jérn Uhl, took the Ger- 
man public by storm. F.S. Delmer has 
given us an admirable translation, using 
here and there a Scotch phrase to repre- 
sent the occasional Platt-Deutsch of the 
story with good effect. A striking por- 
trait of Herr Frenssen serves as frontis- 
piece. 

In breadth of interest, full stage setting, 
humor and pathos the story belongs to 
the school of Dickens and the older writ- 
ers rather than to the recent school of 
stripped and narrowed fiction, intent upon 
some single dramatic climax. The scene 
is in that country of the marshes and the 
sands from which the Saxon ancestors of 
the English came. The social state is 
primitive, and the deep natural emotions 
and passions of the heart hold the field 
unmarred by the refinements of social 
convention. There is one vivid chapter 
of war experience with a thrilling descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Gravelotte, but for 
the rest the action gets no further from 
the farms and villages than the neighbor- 
ing city of Hamburg. The atmosphere 
of ancient beliefs and traditions of a peo- 
ple, who have always held the soil they 
till and have not quite forgotten ances- 
tral belief in the spirits of the earth, per- 
vades the scenes. 

Such a story deserves and will repay 
deliberate and attentive reading, if only 
for its pictures of north German life and 
thought. It has nothing of the Prussian 
arrogance or the too-common sentimen- 
tality of German fiction. And it is re- 
markable in the great place which it gives 
to a true religious spirit, while drawing 
an unpleasant picture of the German 
rural parish. The reader feels himself in 
the presence of the great elemental forces 
of the world’s life. The reserve of power 
is notable. There is tragedy, but there 
is overcoming, and the people of the 
story linger in the thought as if they 
were alive. 





(Jérn Uhl, by Gustav Frennsen, translated by F. S. 
Deimer. pp. 416. Dana Estes Co. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


Studies in Conduct, by George Thomas Smart, 
D. D. pp. 165. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 


This is not a book to be skimmed and laid: 


aside but to be pondered and returned to fre- 
quently. He who, judging by the title, ex- 
pects to find a purely ethieal discussion or a 
prescribed code of behavior will be disap- 
pointed. Its charm and value lie in the fact 
that a spirit of rare sensitiveness to the ideal 
elements of human life, exceptional familiar- 
ity with history, literature and biography 
speaks in it to souls akin to his touching the 
meaning of childhood, youth, maturity and 
old age. The style is refined, almost elusive 
at points, but concrete hints for the practi- 
cally minded are not wanting; and the point 
of view, modern but firfn in its grasp of spir- 
itual realities, makes it particularly helpful 
to many threading their ways through con- 
fusions of thought and moral tangles. 

he Witness to the Influence of Christ, by 


Th 
William Boyd Car \. 180. Hou hton, 
Mifflin &,Co. $1.10 10 n rt . 


It does not need ‘the aiiasiall amality, which 
was 80 attractive in the delivery of these lec- 
tures at Harvard to reveal their value. With 
deep and winning earnestness they take up 
the central problem of the religious thought 


of our time. Excluding questions of the 
evidential value of miracles and prophecy, 
Bishop Carpenter considers the outward, his- 
torical facts of Christ’s life and influence and 
the inner spiritual relation in which he stands 
to the believing soul. Cordial recognition of 
the duty of science in the investigation of re- 
ligious experience and a wholesome breadth of 
sympathy mark the lectures. 

Back to eishew, © nf Jom 3 H. ey, Ph. D. 

pp. 286. Eaton & Mains. $1. 
A series of interesting ot cy f= SEE in 
popular form the Christian interpretation of 
various modern problems, the Survival of the 
Fittest, Environment, the Unity of the Race, 
Militarism, Jesus and the New Age, ete. 

4. 

rears. Oo ea naa Wore we 8 
A little devotional book written especially for 
Christian Endeavorers. 

The im Spirit and Other 


Essays, by 
George Milton James. pp. 95. Published by 
the author ‘at Becket, Mass. * 75 cents. 


ipirtine) Coins and Counterfeits, by George 
enry Hubbard. pp. 75. Ram’s Horn Co. 

A score of brief, bright essays on such topics 
as Gold versus Glitter, Law versus Luck, Chris- 
tianity versus Churchianity, Principle versus 
Policy. Important distinctions forcibly ex- 
pressed. 


FICTION 


y of the Dark, by Bomba Garland. 
- ©32 Harper & Bros. $155 1.5 


Mr. Garland vouches for ag occurrence in 
actual life of all the ‘‘ manifestations’’ which 
play a part in this story. His own feeling 
about them—and about the moral effects of 
spiritism in general—is indicated by his title 
and by the judgment which he puts into the 
mouth of the cool-headed Mr. Lambert, the 
step-father of the medium—an opinion wholly 
unfavorable to their moral effect upon all con- 
cerned. The German physicist, however, who 
takes an honored part, is allowed to express 
the opinion that they indicate spiritual pres- 
ences. The problem of the story is not to 
interpret ‘‘ spiritism,’’ but to show its effect 
upon a healthy-minded girl who has been 
trained from a child as a medium and whose 
rebellion against the slavery of the trance is 
supported and made effective by the “‘ control ’’ 
of her lover, who sets his power against that 
of the manifestations. Mr. Garland has used 
his “‘ occult ’’ material to make an interesting, 
though hardly a moving story. His style is 
careless and often incorrect. Such a phrase 
as, ‘‘ The mether will be conscious-wrung,”’ 
evidently belongs to the discredit of the proof- 
reader, but the author constantly misplaces 
will and shall. 

Mrs. Darrell, by Foxcroft Davis. pp. 391. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Fit reading only for lovers of ‘‘ The Duchess’’ 
and that ilk. All the people are like glitter- 


ing soap bubbles and have about as much rea} 


substance. 


5° gg by a ant Lacie Chamber- 
— pp. 2: century 


,Well-gowned, Bh ye early per well-illus- 


rated, the characters sweep through the 
pages of this society novel. The story is 
pleasanter than most of its kind and will not 
leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
The Colebeisy, » Winston Churchill. 
eovers. pp. 3 3. acmillan Co. 25 cents. 


On the We-a Trail, by <> <ggeaas Brown. pp. 
351, Macmillan Uo. "25 cen 


The Real World, by Sema Herrick. Paper 
covers. pp. 358. Macmillan Co. 25 cents 


Paper 


My Lady Clancart: y Mary ed Taylor. 

md 298. 7 vittle, mee 4 Co. $1. 
A readable romance set in io cen- 
tury England with a Jacobite Irish hero and 
a dainty heroine. 

The Ravanels, by Harris Dickson. pp. 420. 

J. .. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The characters of this dramatie Southern 
story represent a brave and chivalrous Miss- 
issippi stock. But the ingenious plot is based 
upon a sanguinary motive in which a mere 
child is. thy 7 RAE le lessons of 
revenge and numerous exciting 
climaxes dwell in  sorbid detail upon scenes 
of bloodshed. 
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The Breath of the Gods, by Par McCall. 
pp. 431. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


Much that seemed hidden and paca in 
Japanese ethics, and in everyday life, is re- 
vealed by this unusual romance from theauthor 
of Truth Dexter. Yuki,a Japanese maiden, 
after catching glimpses of student and social 
life in America, and falling in love with a 
diplomat’s attaché, returns to her native land 
to become disillusioned of the teachings in 
** the land of freedom ”’ by the moral and spir- 
itual environment and discipline of “‘ sacred 
Nippon.”? The author’s knowledge of the 
Japanese is rare, as to the language, usages, 
patriotism, and even music of the people. 
The phraseology is often poetic, and the 
portraits of Japanese, English and Americans 
are distinct and lifeliké. The impression left 
dy the story is a lasting one. 


TRAVEL 


An Observer in the yaitegtnes, by John Ban- 

croft Devins. pp. 416. Am. Tract Soc. $2.00, 
‘The title might be changed a ** The Observa- 
tions of a Fair-minded Clergyman.” The 
comment of Seeretary Taft in his Foreword 
is just, ‘‘There is very little in the book to 
which exception could be taken by either 
Protestant or Catholic.”” Yet the recent his- 
tory of the islands and their present status 
are fully presented. A large part of the book 
is given to the work of the various religious 
bodies. It should be of use in general libra- 
ries and also in missionary libraries. 

An American Girl in Munich, by Mabel W. 

Daniels. pp. ‘286. Little, Brown & Co. 
A slight but interesting thread of romance 
runs through these lively and observant let- 
ters of personal experience in student life at 
Munich. The atmosphere is that of the music 


lasses; but the ways of the people in general 


‘are well described and individuals stand out 
‘clearly in the picture. From such a book one 
gets a much more vivid sense of foreign life 
than from ‘the conventional narrative of the 


casual traveler. 


Nuremberg, D og and described by Mr. and 
ato. Arthur G. Bell. pp. 177. Macmillan Co. 
“ 50 

Pictures of the oid German city, admirable, 
and admirably reproduced in color. The text 
is a gossipy accourt of the town, part follow- 
ing the topography, part giving the history in 
order of time. Both text and illustrations will 
recall the unique beauty of Nuremberg to the 
‘traveler who has been happy enough to see it, 
and both are interesting enough to stand on 
their own ground with those who love roman- 
tic history and good pictures for their own 
sake. 

Ita lian Backgrounds, by Edith Wharton. pp. 

214. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Only one who has come under the spell of 
Italy can fully appreciate Mrs. Wharton’s 
delicate and discriminating sketches, written 
with a loving hand, and out of a mind rich 
in knowledge of art and gifted with historic 
imagination. Mrs. Wharton knows her Italy 
#0 intimately that it is a pleasure to follow 
her to remote villages where the average 
traveler, even Baedeker himself, has never 
penetrated, and equally interesting to read 
her description of the Sicilian spring, or of 
A Midsummer Week’s Dream in northern 
{taly. Students of art will be interested in 
her comments on Correggio, her wanderings 
through picturesque Milan and, above all, in 
her discovery. of some remarkable quattro- 
cento terra cottas at San Vivaldo, unknown 
even to art connoisseurs. Mr. Peixotto’s pen 
and ink illustrations in harmony with the 
text, and the book is a beautiful specimen of 
printing. 


MISCELLANHOUS 


Marriage and Divorce, by Felix Adler. pp. 

59. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Two impressive lectures. One on marriage, 
a natural tie for high social and spiritual pur- 
poses, not for the sake of individual happi- 
ness; the other on divorce, in no case allow- 
able. Mr. Adler’s alternative is separation. 
His argument is worthy of thoughtful consid- 
eration. ‘‘ Morally speaking the man and 


woman of honor are permanently bound. One: 


can no more'disown’e spouse’ thin hé can dis- 
own his child.” Remarriage should not be 
allowed. 


he Physi yy Life, by H. Irving Han- 
oF 2 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
ne 


Mr. Hancock, the author of several books on 
Japanese physical training, is well qualified 
to speak authoritively on such a subject as 
this. He gives us an up-to-date, readable 
book, extolling fresh air, exercise and a low 
diet. Emphasis is laid on the value of non. 
competitive track work and the dangers of 
over-athleticism are shown. 


A Manual of Elocution and Expression, by 
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Rev F. Tenney. pp. 298. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. At 50 net. 


Especially intended for clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church and gives sound advice con- 
cerning the use of the ritual. The recommen- 
dation to practice in private the reading of 
Seripture aloud is good for all ministers. 
_* Life Worth Living, by Thomas Pizen, 
p. 140.. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
- One-third of the time in town and two thirds 
in touch with nature.” This is Mr. Dixon’s 
recipe for a life worth living. 





Books for Summer Reading 


Hints for Others from Individual Plans 


I do not make very definite plans for sum- 
mer reading. I once took a dozen heavy vol- 
umes of theology and philosophy in my trunk. 
They remained there. They did not harmon- 
ize with the environment of sea and sky. I 
shall read much in the English Bible. Not 
grubbing for texts, but living in the beauty 
and the glory of it. I shall emulate Keats 
and ‘travel in the realms of gold,” as fancy 
leads me—putting up now and then at some 
pleasant roadside inn, with old friends, in the 
broad demesne of English literature—a little 
of the best poetry,a few of the old novels, 
possibly a few of the new ones, and nature’s 
book for the rest. 


Springfield, Mass. NEWTON M. HALL. 





I plan to read French this summer, Maeter- 
linck in French, etc., Mahaffy’s Old Greek 
Life and some History of Philosophy. 

Boston, Mass. Lucy WHEELOCK. 





As little Prudy used to say, ‘‘ There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends rough, hew 
them as we will,’ and so much serious read- 
ing seems to come in my “‘ day’s work ”’ that 
I seldom plan forany. For fiction, I mean to 
finish Trollope’s Cathedral series, and prob- 
ably his Parliamentary one, too, and read 
everything of Mrs. Oliphant’s that I haven’t 
—only 25 or 30 volumes so far—before any of 
my misguided friends shunt me off onto twen- 
tieth century stuff. I read one of the “‘ best 
selling novels’’ of the season, this spring, 
under advice, but shan’t get caught that way 
again. 


Cambridge, Mass. Lity R, Foxcrort. 





Emerson and Shakespeare, some German 
stories (for practice) and Miinsterberg’s The 
Americans as a beginning! For fiction I am 
reading several serials, such as Miss Sher- 
wood’s Coming of the Tide. As to the rest, I 
am enjoying the feeling that I may read this 
summer without a “ fixed schedule.”’ 


Mary E. WOOLLEY. 
South Hadley, Mass. 





Wendte’s Beginnings of Christianity. 
Hartford, Ct. WILLIAM W. RANNEY. 





My summer reading consists largely in re- 
reading old books, Stevenson especially. 
Then Oberman, by Senancour; Alaska and 
the Klondike, by McLain; Howells’s, Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration; The Club of Queer 
Trades, by Chesterton; and From a Swedish 
Homestead, by Selma Lagerlof. 

CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Americans, Hugo Miinsterberg; The 
Amateur Spirit, Bliss Perry; The Bible, 
Marcus Dods; The Christian Ministry, Ly- 
man Abbott; The:Story of St. Paul, B. W. 
Bacon; Primitive Traits in Religious Reviv- 
als, F. M. Davenport; Words of Koheleth, Ge- 
nung; The Poets, always. Fiction which is 
new and good is as scarce this year as lobsters 
on the coast of Maine, but there is good brows- 
ing to be had in the green pastures of Scott, 
Dickens, Hugo“and’ Balzac. ' ‘‘ The old is bet- 
ter.’ This is vacation ambition, but achieve- 
ment like wisdom lingers. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. NeEnEMIAH BoynrTon. 


Shakespeare, Browning, Emerson; My Devon 
Year, by Eden Phillpotts; The Life Worth 
Living, by Thomas Dixon; The Country Home, 
by E. P. Powell; The Forge in the Forest, A 
Sister to Evangeline, by Charles 'G. D. Rob- 
erts; Mother Goose, etc. 

Washington, D. C. 


I am planning to spend my summer reading 
books of art chiefly, making a special. study 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Da Vinci and the 
Barbizon School. I am not planning to read 
any fiction. 

Elyria, O. 


Knickerbocker’s History of New York; 
Hale’s Who Then is This; Selincourt’s 
Homes of the First Franciscans. 

WILLIAM Byron ForsBusH. 

New York City. 


S. M. NeEwMANn. 





WILLIAM E. Capmvus. 


In my youth I had an unsatiated taste for 
Miss Strickland. This summer I expect to 
fulfill a long-cherished ambition by reading 
the six-volume edition of the Queens of Eng- 
land. This will leave but little room in my 
time or my trunk, but I have selected. some 
paper-covered novels to fill the chinks— 
David Elginbrod, Jacob Faithful, Averil, Mary 
Anerley, Rainbow Gold, Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, Mrs. Fenton, The Canon’s Ward. It 
is my custom to re-read each summer one of 
Dickens’s or Thackeray’s novels. It will 
probably be Our Mutual Friend. 

MARGARET C. FARWELL. 

Wellesley Hills. 





I have on the stocks several lines of inquiry 
indicated by such titles as: 1. Gompérz, Greek 
Thinkers; 2. Sidis and Goodhart,. Multiple 
Personality; and Angell, Psychology; 3. Da- 
vidsop, Old Testament Theology; 4. Thack- 
ery, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought; 5. Aikins, The Philosophy 
of David Hume. 


Bangor, Me. C. A. BeckwIrTa. 





I hope to follow out a course on the rise of 
the democratic spirit in Europe, as indicated 
in political movements and in literature. As 
to fiction, I expect to browse lazily in pastures 
old and new, as the impulse of the hour may 
dictate. 

Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 


H. P. Dewey. 


I am promising myself the pleasure and 
profit ef reading Dawson’s Evangelistic Note 
and Morley’s Gladstone, and possibly Senator 
Hoar’s Autobiography. 


Barre, Vt. Francis A. Pooue. 





History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology; and Autobiography of Andrew D. 
White; Father Paul Sarpi and His Account of 
the Council of Trent: Bygones Worth Remem- 
bering, by George Jacob Holyoake; Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals, by F. M. Daven- 
port; Robertson’s Introduction to the Life of 
Charles V.; Letters of Lord Acton to Miss 
Gladstone; Letters from the Holy Land, by 
Renan; the Erckmanr-Chatrian novels; The 
Ultimate Passion, by Miguels; and old favor- 
ites: Old Mortality; Romola; and Lorna 
Doone, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. S. P. CADMAN. 
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The Servant 


of Jehovah* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


But still, wherever his step they led, 

The Lord in sorrow beat down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


“Have you founded your thrones and altars then, 

On the bodies and souls of living men? 

I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


This selection, Isa. 52: 13-53: 12, is a poem. In the Hebrew it consists of stanzas, 


marked in the Revised Version by paragraphs. 


It is addressed to the exiles in Babylon 


and therefore belongs in the next quarter’s lessons, at least a century and a half after 
the time of Hezekiah. Its theme is the ideal people, the nation within the Hebrew nation, 
bearing the consciousness of the sins of the whole people, sharing their lot and sym- 
pathizing with their distresses while enduring sufferings far keener because more con- 
scious of the guilt and shame of the captive nation, and yet through holiness and love 
lifting it out of its depths up into freedom, righteousness, honor among the nations and 
fellowship with God. This chosen and choice company, living holy lives amid worldliness, 
with exalted patriotism in the midst of selfishness, is appropriately called the Servant of 


Jehovah. That title is sometimes applied to the whole nation [Isa. 44: 1-5. 
Sometimes it is used with reproach [Isa. 42: 19]. 


10-11). 


Jer. 30: 
But in this poem it is clear 


that the title is applied to those who, living close to God, were seeking to deliver their 
nation from captivity, to restore it to the divine favor, to the prosperity of former gen- 
erations and to confidence in its appointed destiny as proclaimed by the prophets. 

It cannot be proved that the writer of this poem had in mind a coming personal 
Messiah, or that he was describing any individual to be expected in the future develop- 
ment of the Hebrew nation. But it is unquestionably true that Jesus fulfilled this prophecy, 
and that in him the national ideal was realized in its highest conception. This fact clothes 


this poem with an unparalleled interest. 


I. The ideal Servant of Jehovah por- 
trayed. Itis not easy to interpret in plain 
language this Hebrew poem so exalted 
and spiritual in its tone. The key to its 
meaning lies in apprehending the Hebrew 
patriots in captivity keenly sensitive to 
the degradation of their nation, longing 
to have it realize the purpose for which 
Jehovah had chosen it, yet surrounded 
by indifferent, selfish countrymen, forget- 
ful of their national destiny, intent on 
getting the most for themselves out of 
their present condition. Jeremiah was 
an illustration, probably in the writer’s 
mind, misunderstood, persecuted, re- 
garded as a traitor, while he passion- 
ately loved his country. Read his proph- 
ecies and you will better understand this 
pathetic picture. But the faithful few in 
Babylon who longed to return and re- 
build the Holy City were those whom 
the prophet sought to comfort and en- 
courage by this song. It describes: 

(1) The impressions made by the serv- 
ants’ suffering and exaltation [vs. 13-15]. 
The time would come when his devotion 
would be known and greatly honored. 
Just as at that time his misfortunes and 
misery astonished those who saw him, 
thinking he was being punished by God 
for his sins [v. 14], so in the future he 
would startle the nations and awe kings 
looking on him when they should dis- 
cover his self-sacrifice for his people, and 
the glory of it [v. 15]. 

(2) His sufferings misunderstood [vs. 1- 
3]. Later generations would wonder that 
his fellow-citizens had not known that 
the purpose of God for them was being 
realized by his sacrifice [v. 1]. Tothem he 
seemed a puny plant in arid and barren 
soil, utterly without attractions [v. 2]. 
They avoided him as a repulsive outcast 
{v. 3]. So visionary and demented seemed 
those homesick Hebrews who took no 
pleasure in the society and the luxuries 
within their reach in Babylon and sighed 
to realize for their nation the ideal of 
Jehovah [Ps, 137: 1-6]. | 

(3) His sufferings explained [vs. 4-6], 
Jehovah’s servant was bearing the burden 
of the sins of his people which they 
did not feel. He was experiencing their 





* International Sunday School Lesson for July 16. 
The Suffering saviour. Tcxt, Isa 52: 13-53: 12. 


Consider then: 


shame who had become indifferent to 
their high destiny when they thought 
God was afflicting’ him because’ of his 
own disobedience and apostasy. But God 
was laying their sins on him, and he was 
suffering for their sakes. 

(4) His endurance of persecution [vs. 7- 
9]. The apostate captive people not only 
allowed him to suffer because of their 
wickedness, but persecuted him for as- 
suming their sins and even put him toa 
cruel death. He was buried as a criminal 
in the grave of an oppressor, though he 
was guiltless in deed and word [v. 9]. 

(5) His reward for his sufferings [vs. 10- 
12]. The injustice he endured was his 
part in fulfilling God’s plan to restore 
his nation. It would bring them to see 
at last in him, Hebrew as he was, what 
they ought to be, and the baseness of their 
wickedness in contrast to his holy patri. 
otism. They would turn to God and re- 
vive their love to their country, and re- 
turn and rebuild Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple, and he would enjoy the satisfaction 
of restoring his people to honor and the 
favor of Jehovah, victorious in redeeming 
them through his suffering and interces- 
sion in their behalf. The king of Assyria 
had been a mighty conqueror in capturing 
Judah and making it a desolation. The 
faithful Servant of Jehovah would be a 
mighty victor in restoring Judah to more 
than its former glory by bearing its shame 
and sin till its people should be moved 
by him to devote themselves to Jehovah 
and make his ideal nation a reality. 

Il. The ideal Servant of Jehovah real- 
ized in Jesus Christ. The portrait of the 
ancient Isaianic poem becomes a living 
human reality as we study the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus. He 
“learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered.”” He became one with man- 
kind fallen from its high estate, indiffer- 
ent to its royalty as the offspring of God, 
and he bore its degradation. The weight 
of our sins crushed him. His fellowmen 


turned on him and put him to the igno- - 


minious death of the cross, becauge they 
hated him for the holiness which they 
had repudiated. But he rose from the 
dead to be the eternal Saviour of men, 
and he sees already the victory which 
will be complete when all men shall yield 
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to his sway. ‘It is Christ that died, yea, 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who maketh in- 
tercession for us.’’ 





Commencements 


President Hyde of Bowdoin was the orator 
at Wellesley’s Commencement. His subject, 
suggested by Stephen Phillips’s poem, Mar- 
pessa, was Apollo or Idas: the Choice of the 
College Woman. The graduating class of 205 
is the largest inits history. President Hazard 
announced an additional gift from the founder 
of the Whitin Observatory for its enlarge- 
ment. Wellesley has secured about $29,000 of 
the $125,000 needed in order to claim the Car- 
negie offer of an equal amount for a college 
library. 

The graduating class at Dartmouth num- 
bered 170. At the alumni dinner a gift of 
$50,000 from Judge Stephen Moody Crosby of 
Boston, to the building fund, was announced. 
This makes $230,000 toward the amount de- 
sired for this purpose, $250,000. At a public 
meeting held by the alumni association, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler,of the University 
of California made a notable address on The 
Abundant Life. 

Middlebury College, Vermont, graduated a 
class of 28, 13menand15 women. It is planned 
to renovate Starr Hall during the summer va- 
cation, in order to make it a ‘first-class dormi- 
tory. 

Ar.herst had so many alumni back that for 
the first time in its history it could not seat 
them in the gymnasium at the alumni dinner. 
The presentation of a painting of Prof. Fran- 
cis A. March, 1845, the eminent philologist, 
one of the most famous sons of the college, by 
George A. Plimpton, 1876, marked the begin- 
ning of a commendable effort to secure proper 
portraits of distinguished alumni to adorn the 
college walls. Secretary C. H. Patton, 1883, of 
the American Board and Rev. W. L. Robbins, 
dean of the General Theological Seminary 
New York, have been elected trustees by the 
present board and E. F. Bayley, 1868, of 
Chicago by the alumni. Eighty-two Seniors 
graduated. 

Yale graduated the largest class in its his- 
tory—669 students—this year. Aside from the 
great Rockefeller gift and the additional 
million raised by the graduates, the alumni 
fund has been increased by $62,000. This has 
come in large and small sums from all over 
the world, one foreign missionary having 
sent a check for $1,000. Other special gifts 
amounted to $55,000. Last year’s deficit of 
$70,000 has been made good, and Treasurer 
McClung reports that this present year the 
university has been self-supporting. 

At the Yale Commencement twenty-seven 
graduates of the Divinity School received the 
degree of B.D. Beside the larger gifts to 
the general needs of the university then an- 
nounced, the professors of the Divinity School 
had their special cause for rejoicing, because 
of the success which has crowned their effort 
to meet the deficit which has accumulated in 
the theological department during the last few 
years. A vigorous canvass made by them 
during the last two months has resulted in 
the receipt of gifts from more than a hundred 
friends, of whom by far the larger portion were 
residents of New Haven. During the sum- 
mer the Lowell Mason Room—well known to 
every recent graduate of the school—will be 
renovated and refurnished, and other repairs 
made. With its indebtedness entirely re- 
lieved, its prospects for the incoming class 
bright, and with a fresh sense of the cordial 
regard in which it is held, as evidenced by the 
large and prompt response to its appeal to its 
friends, the Yale Divinity School looks with 
confidence to the future. 

Among the changes occuring this year in the 
personnel of our institutions, few are more sig- 
nificant than the retirement of Dr. Fuller from 
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‘, presidency of Drury College. Through 
his efforts about $200,000 have been added to 
the resources of the college, three buildings 
erected, the number of students and graduates 
doubled. The entire course of study has 
been extended and improved. At the Com- 
mencement the trustees gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, recognizing his success 
as a teacher and his varied acquirements. 
He has been eleven years at Drury, coming 
from the presidency of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, where he had been twelve 
years. Prior to that he was twelve years 
principal of the St. Johnsbury Academy. He 
will go for the present to Fredonia, N. Y., 
where he was once principal of the academy. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 16-22. The Message of the 
Flowers. Matt. 6: 28-34; Jas. 1: 9-11. 

Flowers say one thing to the child, another 
to the botanist, another to the farmer, and 
still another to the poet. The child with 
dancing eyes shouts in response, ‘‘O, how 
pretty!’’ The botanist pronounces its scien- 
tific name; the farmer often bewails its pres- 
ence in his mowing; while to. the poet the 
flower suggests thoughts too deep for tears- 
But to Jesus Christ flowers spoke first of all 
of God. 





This is an era of nature study. More chil- 
dren than ever before are being taught to 
observe and classify flowers. They are being 
put to various good uses, and as we pick and 
examine them these summer days, carry them 
into sick rooms, wear them, adorn our churches 
with them, let us not be satisfied until we get 
the same message from them which Jesus 
heard. 





A father told me not long ago that he found 
it easier for his children to realize that God is in 
@ beautiful flower than that he is everywhere. 
The simple, natural way in which children 
conceive of the presence of God in a bird, a 
tree or a flower, is an example for us who are 
older. We may be wiser than they with re- 
gard to the chain of second causes, able to 
explain how the sap courses up from the 
roots and how the gardener can produce cer- 
tain results by cross-fertilization. But if we 
have gained our scientific knowledge at the 
expense of our childish faith and no longer 
see the living God in the rosebud and the lily 
we are to be pitied. We may need a litttle 
more study and a good deal more prayer. 





The first lesson which Jesus draws from the 
flowers is that of trust in God for the things 
the body needs. Probably more persons worry 
about their clothes than over food or shelter. 
They fear they will not have enough clothes 
of the right sort to make them presentable in 
society. God, says Jesus, cares far more to 
have you suitably clad than he does for the 
lilies, because man is worth more than all the 
lilies in the world. Cease, then, your care 
and fret. As Harnack, the great German the- 
-Ologian, says, they are an ‘‘outrage upon 
God.”’ 





Note the little word “So.” In it we find 
the divine justification of pretty clothes. The 
lily might have been a homely plant but still 
emit its odor and fulfill its function. But God 
chose to make it beautiful and Jesus chose the 
spotless lily as an example of the way in 
which God likes to have not only his vegetable 
but his human creation arrayed. Is a little 
girl proud and vain because she wants pretty 
‘dresses? Not necessarily. It is simply the 
divinely implanted artistic expression demand- 
ing proper expression. We have passed the 
grim Puritan days whetf beauty was looked 
upon as alien to the spiritual life. Jesus, we 
may reverently suppose, was fond of the har- 


monious blending of colors, of grace and sym- 
metry in nature and in man. His teaching is 
that God provides something more than the 
plainest homespun for his children. He is 
ready and glad to have his children attract- 
ively clothed. 





But another message from the flower, taught 
by the psalmist and by James, should follow 
swiftly upon this. Flowers are short-lived. 
Their radiant beauty glerifies the summer 
time, but, where are they when the scorching 
wind or nipping frost comes? At best the 
beauty arising from outward adornment is 
transient. How true it is that “‘the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth.”” Look at the 
gowns upon which you spent so much time 
and toil two years ago. Dame Fashion now 
consigns them to the garret or orders a total 
remodeling. 





So this message of the flowers is for that 
large class in the community who pay too 
much attention to clothes. In this class are 
too many Christian mature and young women 
who spend hours on devising and realizing 
costumes that ought to be given to personal 
culture or the service of the needy. Clothes 
we must have, beautiful clothes we may have 
if we can afford them, but when life is re- 
duced to a competition to dress as well or bet- 
ter than our neighbor, it is time we recon- 
structed our ideas and reformed our methods. 





The reason why God wants to free us from 
undue worry lest we should not have clothes 
enough and from undue interest and pride in 
the pretty clothes given us is that the liberty 
thus afforded may be used to seek more ear- 
nestly the things of the kingdom, Christlike- 
ness of character and a potent moral influence 
over others. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Would more reverie and contemplation of 
nature make us more susceptible to the mes- 
sage of the flowers? 

Why are flowers so universally used to con- 
vey sympathy to the bereaved? 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Recognition and Memorial Service 


The fact that ex-Pres. S. C. Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth College spent many years in this city, 
first as pastor of the New England Church 
and then as professor in the theological semi- 
nary, and the fact that his son is pastor of 
First Church rendered it fitting that there 
should be a service here contemporaneous 
with one in Hanover in connection with the 
unveiling of a memorial window in Rollins 
Chapel. The window illustrates ‘the day of 
glory as God’s own emblem of the good and 
godly life.’ The window is the gift of Presi- 
dent Bartlett’s children. The services in First 
Church, June 25, were largely attended not 
only by the usual congregation, but by many 
friends and parishioners of President Bart- 
lett, whose work here is recalled with grat- 
itude. One of the president’s sermons was 
read by his son. 


A Prominent Citizen Gone 


The funeral of Mr. Graeme Stewart was held 
June 29 at the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Prominent men were present. The Demo- 
cratic Convention took time to pass a minute 
expressive of its admiration of Mr. Stewart 
as aman and citizen, although he had always 
been an outspoken Republican. Successful in 
business he has found time to serve the city, 
not in office indeed, but as a man who was 
willing to devote energy, thought and personal 
service tothe needs of thecity. It wasthrough 
his efforts that Lake Bluff was secured as a 
naval station, and it is feared that the labors 
incident to that effort brought on the shock 
which caused his death. He was stricken a 
little more than a week ago at a banquet at 
the Auditorium. 


The Epistle of James in Novel Form 


Dr. Sydney Strong of Oak Park has re- 
printed, with the consent of the publishers, 
the revised version of the Epistle of James 
in an attractive pamphlet with the postmark 
Jerusalem, A. D. 50, addressed to The Chris- 
tian Jews scattered throughout the Roman 
Empire, and coming from James, pastor of the 
Church of Christ, Jerusalem. There is space 
left after crossing out the original address for 
the name of the person or persons for whom 
it is now intended. The print is good, the di- 
visions of the epistle are plain, and its con- 
venient size commends it for use for study 
during the week and in the prayer meeting. 
The reading of the letter in its present form 
will be almost a revelation to many. 


Condition of President Harper 


Although the president has undertaken to 
give instruction to two classes during the sum- 
mer and has resumed his leadership of a large 
Bible class Sunday mornings in the church of 
which he is a member, he has now gone again 
to New York, whence he returned only about 
ten days ago, for additional treatment by Dr. 
McBurney. The family reports steady gain al- 
though anxiety concerning his recovery is still 
great. He is working hard evidently with the 
determination to do all he can while he lives. 


The Strike 


There is no marked change, although the 
impatience of both employers and employees 
seems to be increasing. It is now nearly three 
months since it began. During the whole 
period business has been carried on at a loss, 
and with inconvenience, Drivers of the wag- 
ons of the great stores are accompanied by a 
policeman, who sits by their side. Mr. Shea 
still continues to exercise authority, although 
agood many of his followers criticise him se- 
verely and threaten.to break-away from his 
leadership. He has been indicted by the Grand 
Jury, and with him several other labor leaders 
and a few employers. The charge is giving 


and receiving bribes. Driscoll’s evidence be- 
fore the jury was certainly startling. The im- 
pression is that he failed to tell all he knew, 
and that before the end is reached there will 
be disclosures which will surprise everybody. 
Conditions are such that a change may come 
any hour, either an increase in the number of 
strikers if employers insist upon delivering 
goods at the boycotted houses, or a settlement 
of the whole difficulty. Employers insist that 
the union button shall not be conspicuously 
worn. They say this is necessary in order to 
protect non-union men, who are liable to be 
nagged and even injured if the distinction be- 
tween themselves and union men is easily dis- 
cerned. The strikers refuse to lay it aside. 


Street Car Situation 

Mr. Dalrymple’s visit and partial report 
was a surprise and disappointment to Mayor 
Dunne and his friends. The visit of Mayor 
“Tom” Johnson of Cleveland and his review 
of the situation seems to have brought back 
some of the pre-election courage, so that now, 
with Mayor Johnson as a backer, Mayor 
Dunne seems to be on the point of trying to 
carry out his pre-election promises by taking 
possession of the lines where the franchises 
have expired, and preparing a system which 
the city can control and operate if it choose. 
Mr. Johnson thinks at least one hundred 
miles of railway might be put into operation 
soon, and that in this way the private compa- 
nies would be brought to terms. Meantime 
the companies, or at least one of them, offers 
to sell to the city for the value of the tangible 
property as soon as it can be determined, plus 
the value of the intangible property, i. e., 
unexpired franchises to be appraised when 
the courts have made their decision, and plus 
the actual cost of improvements to be begun 
at once, under the supervision of the city as 
well as that of the companies. This propo- 
sition seems fair, but it is objectionable to the 
mayor and to all those unwilling to pay any- 
thing for unexpired franchises or to extend 
any favor whatever to street car managers. 


Dr. Barton at Aito Pass 


The pastor of the First Church, Oak Park, 
seems to be in constant demand for outside 
services. One of his recent contributions to 
the denomination was his sermon in com- 
memoration of the organization of the church 
at Alto Pass twenty years ago. This church 
is the second one founded by Dr. James Tomp- 
kins, now its pastor, but then the home mis- 
sionary superintendent of the state. He is 
pastor also at Cobden, which was the third 
church organized under his direction. The 
work in both places is prosperous, and Dr. 
Tompkins is enjoying it. His health is bet- 
ter than when he lived near the lake, and the 
fact that he is carrying forward enterprises 
which he himself started adds to the interest 
of life. The history of the church at Alto 
Pass is instructive and encouraging. The 
historical sermon was preached by Rev. R. D. 
Purdue of Dallas City who, when an evangel- 
ist, serving the missionary society, conducted 
the meetings out of which the church grew. 
Some former pastors were also present. But 
the chief interest after all was in the papers 
and reminiscences of the men and the women 
who helped form the church and have been 
connected with it ever since. 


A Week of Praise 


Such was the title given to the observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Congregational Church of Sparta, Wis. 
Fifty years ago June 20 twenty-three per- 
sons entered into covenant with each other 
and formed this church. Since that time it 
has enjoyeda career of unbroken prosperity. 
It has had gifted and devoted pastors, ten in 
all, of whom four are living, and a member- 
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ship which has taken delight in discharging 
its duties. The historical discourse by Rev. 
William Crawford, D. D., of Mazomanie, for 
more than seventeen years pastor of the 
church, was a model of its kind, full of the 
particulars which will be of permanent value 
both for the city and the church, and which 
will recall the past to those who were actors 
in it like a personal letter. 

The jubilee exercises occupied five days, 
closing June 25 with a sermon by Rev. F. T. 
Lee of Maywood, Ill., pastor from Feb. 9, 1879, 
to October, 1882. During his ministry there 
were revivals of great power which brought 
147 persons into the church, 124 on confession 
of faith. Under the direction of Mr. Lee the 
church was carefully and wisely organized 
for work, and has felt the stimulus of his 
efforts ever since. The church now numbers 
526. The present pastor, Rev. Edward W. 
Huelster, began his work Jan. 1, 1901. During 
his ministry 107 persons have been added to 
the membership, eighty of them on confession 
of faith. 

The church has been noted for its interest 
in education and temperance. It has had two 
houses of worship, the first destroyed by fire 
and a second dedicated in 1889 and costing 
about $20,000. There were twelve services in 
all, counting the banquet to thirty-three citi- 
zens residing in Sparta when the church was 
organized and the picnic on Saturday. It 
may seem invidious to speak of special per- 
formances, but the historical discourse by 
Dr. Crawford, read Wednesday evening, and 
the closing sermon Sunday evening, June 25, 
on The Evangelism which the Church Needs 
and How to Promote It, by Rev. Mr. Lee, were 
perhaps the ablest productions called forth. 


Reports from the Churches 


In response to a request for the number of 
persons joining our churches since Jan. 1, it 
appears from about forty replies that nearly 
eight hundred have been added and that this 
number is probably less than half of all who 
have connected themselves with our body 
alone. This indicates a hopeful condition and 
one of which it is hoped advantage can be 
taken in the work next year. The larger 
share of the additions is by confession of faith. 


President House and Kingfisher College 


One of the welcome visitors in Chicago is 
this earnest educator and minister from Okla- 
homa. There is a breeze wherever he goes. 
Returning from a visit to New England, he 
dropped in upon the ministers Monday morn- 
ing and had a word for them, both with ref- 
erence to home missionary work in the terri- 
tory, whose meagerness he deplores, and the 
work of the college, which is, as he has pointed 
out, the outgrowth of the colleges at Crete, 
Nebraska and Washburn of Kansas: that is, 
our Western colleges planted by home mission- 
aries are repeating themselves in other colleges 
established in new and partially occupied terri- 
tory. So impressed with the excellence of the 
work done by this college at Kingfisher and 
by the promise it gives of helping to solve the 
problem for the education of the Southwest 
is Dr. Pearsons that he offers President House 
another $25,000 for endowment as soon as he 
is able to match it with three times the sum 
from other sources. The Doctor is deeply in- 
terested in Christian education for the South, 
and feels that the money he has promised five 
Southern institutions will be as productive of 
good to the whole country as any he has hith- 
erto given. Hence his willingness to aid a 
college like Kingfisher, situated on the border- 
land between the North and the South, whose 
students are from both sections of the country 
who, when well trained, will be qualified to 
take up the educational work so much needed 
in almost every section of the South. 

Chicago, July 1s © ye RRANELIN. 
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Summer Arrangements in Boston and Vicinity 


Pastors on Vacation. Their Supplies. The Exodus from the Churches 


Boston 


The Old South will keep open doors. Dr. Gordon is 
in Europe, and Mr, Cross, the assistant pastor, will 
spend his vacation at the Isles of Shoals and the 
White Mountains. Pulpit supplies: July 2-30, 
Prof. J. F. Genung, Rev. Messrs. E. L. Clark, D. D., 
T. S. Hamlin, D. D., Daniel’ Evans, C. H. Beale, 
D. D.; Aug. 6-27, Rev. Messrs. Lawrence Phelps, 
H. A. Stimson, D. D., A. H. Pingree, E. W. Bishop, 
D. D. 

Central will remain closed, since nearly all its 
people leave town. 

Shawmut keeps open doors all summer. Dr, 
McElveen rests at North Bridgton and Castine, Me. 
Supplies: July 9, Dr. W. B. Forbush; 23, Rev. F.N. 
Rutan; Aug. 6, 13, Drs. W. E. Barton and C. T. 
Baylis. 

Berkeley Temple—an everyday church—will be 
wide open throughout the summer, continuing all 
services and some features of its institutional 
work. Rev. W. S. Kelsey, the associate pastor, 
will be at the helm during the pastor’s absence. 
Mr. Stockdale will spend his vacation in Indiana, 
at Fremont, the home of his parents, and at Lake 
George. 

French Church will continue services, Pasteur 
Elsesser taking no vacation. 

Allston will keep open doors. Mr. Haarvig has 
taken a cottage at Falmouth Foreside, Me. Dr. 
E. F. Williams will preach Aug. 20; Dr. J. F. Cowan 
Aug. 27. 

Faneuil will continue the morning service, the 
pulpit being supplied. Mr. Mulnix goes to North 
Conway and Randolph, N. H. 

Roslindale holds union services, alternating with 
the Methodists. Congregational supplies: Aug. 
6-20, Rev. Messrs. R. B. Grover, J. B. Seabury, 
H. J. Patrick. Among New Hampshire hill and 
trout streams Mr. Alexander realizes Virgil’s ideal: 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley and a lofty wood. 


CHARLESTOWN 


First joins in services with Baptists and Metho- 
dists for two months, pastors of the uniting churches 
sharing the preaching. Mr. MacQueen goes to the 
Maine woods and may visit Labrador. 

Winthrop closes July 16—Aug. 27. Mr. Loof- 
bourow revisits the Pacific eoast. 


DORCHESTER 


Pilgrim closes the last two Sundays in July and 
Aug. 13, 20. Supplies: July 9, 16, Manley F. 
Allbright; Aug. 6, Rev. C. G. Sewall. Dr. All- 
bright rests at Brightwood Camp, Big Moose, 
Adirondacks. To mark the close of fifteen years’ 
service the officers sent the pastor a purse of 
money, offering such extension of vacation as he 
might desire. 

Romsey will be open, holding an Endeavor service 
in the evening. Mr. Luce spends his vacation at 
Marion. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

Central unites with the Baptists through July 
and August, half the services being held in each 
church. Supplies: July 16-30, Rev. Messrs. W. C. 
Myers, H. M. Holt, J. B. Slocum; Aug. 6-20, Rev. 
Messrs. O. J. White, F. E. Butler, H. E. Barnes, 
D.D. Mr. Hawkins will camp in the Adirondacks, 
near Paul Smith’s. 

ROXBURY 

Eliot and Immanuel unite for eight Sundays, be- 
ginning July 16, services being held the first four 
Sundays in Immanuel, the last four in Eliot. Sup- 
plies: July 16, 23, Rev. E. P. Drew; 30, Dr. W. V. 
W. Davis; Aug. 6, 13, Dr. C. H. Beale; 20, Rev. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl; Aug. 27, Sept. 3, Rev. W. 
C. Rhoades. Mr. Rhoades will seek quiet in the 
Connecticut hills; Mr. Drew goes to Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Walnut Avenue keeps open doors. The Sunday 
school meets in three classes, primary, intermedi- 
ate, senior. Supplies: July 23, Rev. James Alex- 
ander; 30, Dr. H. N. Hoyt; Aug. 6-27, Rev. Ralph 
Gillam, assisted by Lewis E. Smith, singer, will 
hold evangelistic services. Dr. Plumb will remain 
atihome or within call. 

Olivet will continue all services, the pulpit being 
supplied by the pastor and deacons. 

West Roxbury keeps open house, except three 
Sundays, when it unites with the Methodists. At 
the union services in its own house, these cler- 
gymen will preach: July 30, Dr. D. 8. Clark; Aug. 
6, 13, Dr. M:'H. Turk, Rev. F. E. Butler. Dr. Mer- 
rick rests at Sagamore, Mass. 


The Suburbs 


ARLINGTON 


First closes during August. Mr. Bushnell ex- 
pects to go to the Adirondacks. 

Park Avenue remains open, holding only young 
people’s meeting Sunday evening. 


BRAINTREE 


South will be closed in August. Mr. Crathern 
goes to his summer camp at Bridgton, Me. 


BROOKLINE 


Harvard continues its preaching services and 
prayer meeting, Rev. O. D. Sewall, the associate 
pastor, being in charge. Dr. Thomas, as usual, 
summers in England. 

Leyden closes entirely, at least three-fourths of 
its people migrating to summer resorts. Mr. Hale 
goes to the Maine coast. 


CAMBRIDGE 


First remains open, except Aug. 20, 27, when it 
worships with the Epworth Methodist Chureh. 
Rev. A. P. Bourne, the assistant pastor, will preach 
July 9—Sept. 3, except July 16, when Pres. C. C. 
Rowlison will probably be heard. Dr. McKenzie 
will make a trip to the Provinces and possibly to 
Labrador, returning, however, during September. 

North, Rev. Daniel Evans. These clergymen 
will preach July 16-30: Rev. Messrs. Andrew Gib- 
son, H. A. Stimson, D.D., Judson Van Clancy; 
August: Rev. Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
W. E. Wolcott, W. L. Tenney, D.D., F. W. 
Hodgdon. 

Wood Memorial continues all services, Rev. 
David C. Reid, who takes no vacation, supplying 
the pulpit. He thinks only a small proportion of 
his people will leave town. 

Pilgrim unites with Grace M. E. and Immanuel 
Baptist, each pastor preaching three Sundays. 
Mr. Spence goes to Nova Scotia, returning for 
Aug. 20—Sept. 3, when he will preach at the union 
services and do pastoral work. Vespers replace the 
evening service. 

CHELSEA 

First keeps open all summer, the pulpit being 
supplied. Mr. Pratt goes to Friendship and Mon- 
hegan, on the Maine coast. 


DEDHAM 


First, as usual, stays open the year around. Mr. 
Rudd goes again to Richmond, in the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills, where he will enjoy farm life at 
first hand. The pulpit will be supplied. 

EVERETT 

Mystic Side maintains its services, the Y. P. S.C. E. 
caring for the weekday meetings. Mr. Percival 
spends his vacation in Europe, Rev. H. W. Stebbins 
supplying the pulpit. 


HYDE PARK 


First and Clarendon remain open. Four churches 
hold union services during July and August. Each 
pastor preaches two Sabbaths and is pastor of all for 
that period. The movement is planned with a view 
to reaching non-churchgoers and the services are 
fully attended, morning and evening, all summer. 
Dr. Hoyt will spend his vacation at home and on 
the Maine coast. Mr. Johnson will remain at home, 
taking brief outings. 


LEXINGTON 


Hancock holds union services with the Unitarian 
Church at the latter’s house of worship in July, at 
Hancock’s in August. In July, Rev. J. M. Wilson 
and Rev. C. F. Carter will preach. Mr. Carter 
spends August at Greensboro, Vt. 

LYNN 

North maintains its services, the church and 
Y. P. 8. C. E. uniting in the evening. Mr. Covell 
spends August at Locke’s Mills, Me., and Gorham, 
N.H. Aug.13, Rev. W. H. Walker of South Haven, 
Mich., will preach. 

MALDEN 


Maplewood. The church closes through August, 
but prayer meetings continue and evening service 
and Sunday school will be kept up at the chapel 
Dr. Macfarland summers in Europe. Supplies: 
July 2, 23, 30, Rev. H. A. Barber, assistant pastor ; 
9, 16; Profs. J. W. Platner and J. H. Ropes. Au- 
gust Sunday evenings, union service of church and 
chapel at latter house, preacher, Mr. Barber. 


Sept. 3-17, Mr. Barber; 24, Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 
Union service in the evening continues. 
Linden discontinues all services through August, 


MEDFORD 


Mystic joins in union services with Baptists and 
Methodists for six weeks, two in each church. Mr. 
Butler preaches the two Sundays they are held 
with Mystic Church. His vacation he spends at ‘ 
Nantucket. 

MELROSE 


The church remains open, a social service being 
held in the evening and the Sunday school being 
taught as one class. Dr. H. E. Barnes will supply 
on August Sunday mornings and Dr. R. A. Beard 
in September. Dr. Sims will summer in England. 


MILTON 


First discontinues the preaching services in 
August, but keeps up the others all summer. 

East suspends the evening service and Sunday 
school in July and closes altogether during August. 
Mr. Anderson preaches the first two mornings in 
July. For vacation he goes to Ireland and Scot- 


land. 
NEWTON 


First (Newton Center). Three churches, Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist Episcopal, unite for 
nine weeks, services being held three weeks with 
each chureb, its pastor preaching. Thus each 
minister gets six weeks’ vacation. Mr. Noyes 
preaches to the united congregation in his own 
church, July 2, 9, 16. His vacation he spends 
largely at home, making short trips to Maine and 
Vermont. 

Second (West Newton) holds union services with 
Baptists and Unitarians July 23—Aug. 27. Sup- 
plies: July 9, Rev. R. G. Woodbridge; 16, Rev. 
D. A. Newton; Aug 6, Rev. Carl 8. Patton; 13, 
Pres. C. O. Day, D. D. 

North remains open, being supplied by near-by 
ministers. Mr. Oxnard goes to Portland, Me., for 
vacation. 

QUINCY 

Wollaston holds union services with the Baptist 
church through July and August.’ Preachers: 
July 9-30, Rev. E. A. Chase; Aug. 6—Sept. 3, Rev. 
Edmund Webber. Mr. Chase spends his rest time 
at Marshfield, Mass. 

REVERE 

First continues all but the evening service. Rev. 
J. F. Brant will supply, except July 16, when Rey. 
Edward Hawes will preach. Mr. Horner attends 
the Christian Eideavor Convention at Baltimore, 
also visiting Philadelphia, Washington and New 
York. 

Beachmont maintains all services through the 
summer. Mr. Walker will preach, taking no va- 
cation. 

. SOMERVILLE 

Prospect Hill remains open all summer. Supplies 
include Sec. E. 8. Tead and Dr. A. F. Pierce: Mr. 
Woodbridge goes to Casco Bay. 

Winter Hill, Rev. C. L. Noyes. The church will 
be closed through August. ‘ 

Highland stays open through the season. Supplies 
include Dr. A. F. Carr, July 9. Mr. Anderson 
spends his vacation at his camp at Escuminac, Que. 

West Somerville keeps open, but omits the even- 
ing service. Mr. Braithwaite rests at Laurel Lake, 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. August supplies: Rev. Messrs. 
A. N. Ward, Milton Fish, R. W. Wallace, C. A. 
Conant. 

WALTHAM 

Trinitarian discontinues the evening service 
only. Mr. Harrington spends his vacation in 
Waltham. 

Swedish remains open, Mr. Lindstrom supplying 
the pulpit from Cohasset, where he spends his 
vacation. 

WEYMOUTH 

First (East Weymouth) keeps wide open through 
most of the warm weather. Supplies: July 9-23, Rev. 
R. J. Haughton; 30, Rev. F. A. Poole; Aug. 6, 13, 
church worships with Methodists; Aug. 20, 27, 
Rey. F. W. Raymond, Rev. D. W. Waldron. Mr. 
Bradford spends his rest time at Birch [sland, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

Union (South Weymouth) closes through August. 
Mr. Kimball divides his vaeation between his home 
and Maine. 

Pilgrim (North Weymouth) omits preaching serv- 
ices in July. Mr. Vincent visits Meriden and Rocky 
Hill, Ct. 
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WOBURN 


First closes only long enough to renovate the 
vestry. Supplies: Aug. 20, Dr. J. E. Tuttle; 27, 
Rev. J. E. McConnell; other vacation Sundays, 
Dr. Daniel March, pastor emeritus. Dr. Norton 
spends his vacation in New Hampshire. 

Montvale. In this mission church, though the 
preaching is substantially gratuitous, the pastor, 
Dr. Wolcott Calkins, takes no vacation. 

(Further announcements will appear next week.) 





Meeting the Needs of the 
Community 


Some time ago the church in East Hampton, Ct., 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
and published a church history. The review of the 
past gave a new impetus to work for the future. 
Two thousand dollars were spent in improving and 
grading the church green, making it the village 
park. Then the vestry under the church seemed 
dim, dismal and ill-fitted for its growing social work. 
The Y. P. 8. C. E. and the Kiog’s Daughters started 
a parish house building fund. Impelled by the need 
and desire so manifested, the pastor secured from 
prominent men five pledges of $500 each, which 
total was increased to $5,000. 

A substantial two-story parish house, forty by 
sixty feet, was built in chaste Colonial style, in har- 
mony with the architecture of the church, with 
which it is connected by two hall ways. Beside the 
inevitable but commodious kitchen, the first floor 
contains a beautiful pastor’s study, provided with 
old mission furniture, and a large room for the 
boys’ club. On the second floor are two spacious 
rooms for Sunday school and social work. The 
building was dedicated free of debt, with fraternal 
greetings and addresses on The Boys’ Club and The 
Modern Sunday School. 

Seven hundred dollars have been spent also in 
repairs on the church, and now they are equipped 
for a splendid work in a busy manufacturing town. 
The pastor, Rev. William Slade, not only did much 
toward raising the money and was chairman of the 
building committee, but by his energetic ministry 
has helped the people to feel the need of social 
service in the community. 

More and more the church is becoming the social 
center of the town, the religion is becoming every- 
day and practical, and the spirit of the Christians is 
becoming the spirit of service. For all this the 
parish house has become the focus and rallying 
point. It is an inspiration to churches in other 
manufacturing towns to go and do likewise. 

T. C. BR. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Student Conference, 
June 30—July 9; Young Women’s Conference July 11- 
20; Summer School for Sunday Schoo] Workers, July 
22-30; Summer School for Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties, July 24-31; General Conference of Christian 
Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference addresses, Aug. 
22—Sepr. 15. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaiine. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








MRS. ELIZA B. WHEATON 


Eliza Baylies Chapin, born in Northbridge, Mass. 
Sept. 27, 1809; married to Laban M. Wheaton of Nor- 
ton, June 25,1529; died June 2, 1905. 

Mrs. Wheaton was best known as the one whose sug- 
estion led Judge Wheaton, her husband’s father, to 
ound in Norten, in 1834, a seminary for the education 

of young women, and as the life-long friend of the in- 
stitution so founded. Judge Wheaton died fifty-nine 
years ago,e@nd since that time it has been Mrs. Wheat- 
on’s constant endeavor to carry out the founder’s 
wishes for the school. What Lucy Larcom said twenty 
years ago deserves to be said still more today, “A 
woman's wise counsels and earnest prayers and un- 
= energy have sustained the school from the 
rst.” 


One great interest did not absorb Mrs. Wheaton’s 
generosity and enthusiasm She was interested in all 
good causes, and gave most generously and gladly 
wherever she thought her help was needed. She was 
an unostentatious friend and helper of those in need, 
a benefactress of the town that had become her home, 
a friend of missions and Christian education at home 
and abroad. She was one of the original members of 
the Norton Trinitarisn Congregational Church, founded 
Mm 1832, and to the end of her life was untiring in her 
devotion to its interests. 

She lived a beautiful Christian life, walking trust- 
fully with her Heavenly Father. seeking to live a holy 
life and endeavoring to make the world happier and 
better for her passing through it. Her favorite hymn 
was,‘ My faith looks up to Thee,” the words of which 
were upon her lips in the hour of death. Those who 
were associated with her realize how great a loss they 
have sustained by her death, but are thankful for the 
privilege of having known her and for the inspiration 
and help that have come to their lives from hers. 

Cc. A. R. 


MARY ALMA STEARNS 


Miss Stearns, who died at Saco, Me., June 11, was 
the daughter of Deacon John F. Stearns and sister of 
Rev. Edward R. Stearns of Lancaster, N. H. Of fine 
intellect, of thorough education, and for a short time a 
teacher 1n her native city. she had been for over twenty 
years an invalid confined to her home. Scarcely ever 
without pain, at times suffering intensely, passing weari- 
some days aud nights, she not only endured patiently, 
but gave cheer and love and joy toall around her. She 
kept up with the world’s progress; she was a life-lon 
reader of The Congregationalist, looking forward wi 
the children, backward with the “ Old Folks,” and asking 
or aes questions on their page. She believed in 
God, she believed also in (hrist,and was always doing 
something “In His Name” for the happiness and help 
of others. It wasa touching testimony to the gracious 
influence of such a quiet life that the York County con- 
ference of churches, in session the day before her burial, 
sent a special resolution of appreciation and it bg athy 
to Deacon Stearns and family. The beautiful life had a 
beautiful ending, as the morning church bells were 
ny ae She said sweetly, ** Sunday is a good day to 

0.” er favorite hymns were sung, her favorite prom- 

es repeated (she herself saying, “ Yea, though / walk 








through—’’), prayers were offered, she smiled and fell 

asleep. She had entered into the *“* Sabbath rest” that 

remaineth for the people of God. a ee a 
Desserts 


are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s| 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand aad be ready for the unex- 
pected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
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©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 







Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house, 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 











This product is used largely 
for sandwiches, and cold luncheons, 
but it is delicious when served hot with 
Libby’s Tomato Catsup; or, cut in slices, 
dip in beaten egg,cover with breadcrumbs, 
and fry until light brown. You will find 
other tempting recipes in our handsome 
Cook Book, “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat” mailed free to any address, 


Libby, McNeill Q Libby, Chicago. 

















J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cludt offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
yoome aad chapel. Tel. Roxbury 712 or 73. 














ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 


Lawton Simplex Printer. 


No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for ceealers and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO. 32 Yosey Strut Row York, 











Paine’s Plain Furniture 








Ninety-nine men out of a hundred, as they 
look at this Craftsman’s Library Table, will 
ask the same identical question—‘‘ What is its 
size?’? 

In other words, you can tell at a single 
glance that you want just such a Table if 
the size is right. Let us give the figures— 
48 inches long, by 30 inches wide. It is a 
size which opens up a dozen or more pos- 
sibilities. 

The wood is massive oak in a richly-fumed finish. The framing is of im- : 
posing appearance. 
We are offering this Library Table at 


$10.50 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Ore., July 15-21. 


CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 21-30. 

WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

Semen: W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27~— 
Novy. 1. 











SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, 
creamy lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint 
freely with Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure 
and purest and sweetest of emollients. Wear old 
gloves or bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or 
linen. For preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the hands, for removing redness, roughness and 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 
irritations, for rashes and eczemas, with shapeless 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
nails, this treatment works wonders, frequently Between North Station and 
curing in a single night. (ade. 48 CANAL ST., Haymarket Square Sobway, BOSTON 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
Hull) |) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 











a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. —Get it from your Druggist. 








XUM 
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“Graft” 
(The Standard) 


One cannot but wonder, as he considers We respecttully invite you to 


the corruption in our national life, how 
far the Christian religion exercises any 


yy 
real influence in commercial and political e 66- S 99 
c hri 
afin. We are supposed to bea chns-|1 Make this your ~ Home Store ” 
in the religion of Jesus it is honesty. ee act Taka Pr etay Tee 


Have we overlooked that which is central 


in the Christian faith while laying empha- a place of meeting for your friends, NG D 


sis upon incidentals? Have we exalted 
confession and symbol at the expense of 


thet. ton Who elaine tae te discigiee ct |f ald a Store which you may learn to respect for its 


Jesus Christ are found in such numbers 


| employ bribery and corruption to forward |{ ability to serve its patrons faithfully and honestly. 




























the ends that they have in view? 
(The Interior) 


The call for law enforcement, with 
which so many are wont to relieve their 
own vague sense of responsibility, must 
be taken up into the louder and more in- 
sistent call for law respect—which is doc- 
trine of equal application to officials and 
private civilians. The common feeling 
that there is no need to obey a law that 
ate don’t fancy unless there chances to 
e a policeman at hand to make you obey 
it has in it the seeds of destruction to 
all popular government. In the ultimate 
analysis, a republic is impossible without 
an unforced willingness of the people to 
keep the law for the law’s own sake. 


(The Lutheran Observer) 


It is evident that the danger that threat- 
ens our national life and character from 
the passion for wealth cannot be overcome 
with the weapons that we have used 

ainst other foes. It was the muskets 
of our forefathers that translated the 
Declaration of Independence from theory 
into fact. Foreign enemies we have op- 
posed with the strength of our ships and 
armies. In quelling civil strife force has 
been met by force. The disintegration 
with which we were menaced at the close 
of the Revolutionary War was checked 
by statesmanship. But neither statesman- 
ship nor force of arms can save us from 
the degradation of a materialized life. 
The only force that can accomplish this 
must be spiritual. 


(The Westminster, Philadelphia, Pa.) AND RETU RN 


The shame and disgrace of these re- Summer vacation rate from Chicago in effect daily, with corre- 
es gtr Aeneg So eter ana eae spondingly low rates from all points. A fine chance to visit this 
as Christians we must admit the failure wonderful land of mountains, lakes and canons, of charming scenery 
of our faith. Not indeed of the religion and health-giving air at a minimum of expenditure. The best 
of our Lord, but of our faith as repre. route is via the 


sented in the churches of the United 
CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC ano NORTH-WESTERN 


States. We have sinned and done griev- 
LINE. Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the on/y double-track ratl- 


ously. The evil is not sporadic, but en- 
mic ;*it is not that these men inne “pth 

be 4 “ hare ny gp so way between Chicago and the Missouri River. The Colorado Special, only 

one night to Denver from Chicago; two nights from the Atlantic seaboard, 


above all others, but the social organism 
is sick. Men all around us are tainted 




















with the stain of ill-gotten wealth, and The Best of Everything. 
society condones their offense and _the Send 4 cents for booklets, maps, and full information as 
Churcn welcomes them and their gifts. to hotels, boarding houses, rates, train service, etc, 
po UNION 
agents sell tickets via this line. 
The election of a layman as permanent oe wena PACIFIC 
member of the corporation governing Yale Pass’r Trafic Mgr. C. &N.-W. Ry. 


University establishes a precedent of con- : GHICAGO. 
siderable significance, indicative of a govern- 
ing body in the future composed of clergy- 
men and laymen. The election of President 
Hadley—a layman—marked the beginning of | Se YMYER ONLIEE OTHER 


the end of the distinctively clerical control UP IN VERMO NT. PES 















of the university, and in due time no doubt That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. CHURCH Re} 
clergymen other than Congregationalists will | 5 t > B10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. Hirii1:s. a WEY. . 
find place on the governing board, as they | Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., 
i , Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
should, in view of altered conditions in the | scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A, 
university and the outer world Central Vermont Ry., Washington Street, Boston. 8 
# 











lioy Church and School Bells. 


i A fea 
For Pookie Children INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS | “Ste! the'G. Sete C6, ‘iaftinere, & 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | 824 for FREE catalogue and list of CHURCH BELLS cme: 
A pleasant-tasting, effective tonic for sickly, fretty Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. and PEALS 
Bd Street, Roch: Best Superior Copper 

















or feeble children with weak digestion. eo on ae N. page sacanaun eae a UNO at, Par et ong il 
HURCH Atmanu Jonn H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
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FACTURERS CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY 


ARPETS pricts. 658 rersifcies S| BOSTON. 
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For Personal and Social Purity 


The People’s Institute of Sandusky, O., connected 
with the First Congregational Church, has just com- 
pleted a remarkable course of lectures on the sub- 
ject of Personal and Social Purity. A year ago the 
work was begun among the men. During those 
meetings the total attendance rose to 1,700. This 
year the men reached were considerably over 700, 
a different set from those of last year. The ages 
range from 15 to 30. Besides the men’s work there 
was a meeting for women, mostly mothers. At this 
meeting over 500 of the best women in the city 
voted unanimously to invite Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
&@ prominent physician in the city and a well-known 
Woman’s Suffrage worker in the state, to lecture to 
the young women of the city. This lecture was 
given to an audience of over 800 women and girls 
fowrteen years of age and over. 

Out of this movement has grown this year a 
society of men known as The Knights of the White 
Cross. ‘ Over eighty have taken this pledge: 


By the help of God, I, ——, promise to take as the 
rule of my life the following principles, viz: 

1. To treat all women with respect and endeavor 
to protect them from wrong and degradation. 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent language 
and coarse jests. 

8. To maintain the law of purity equally binding 
upon men and women. 

4. To abstain from reading trashy and impure 
literature and to destroy all indecent photographs 
or pictures in my possession and to use my influ- 
ence against such evils. 

45. To use every possible means to fulfill the com- 
mand, “‘ Keep thyself pure.’’ 

In addition I promise, in company with my fellow 
knights, to do what I can to promulgate these prin- 
ciples, among my daily companions and my younger 
brothers. 





(Address, street and number.) 


A number of non-residents have taken the pledge 
and have joined with these Sandusky men to do 
definite work for purity. Any man in the world 
who wishes to unite his efforts for the uplifting of 
his fellows along these lines is invited to write his 
mame and address on a postal card with a cross 


SIRE TO SON 
Boy Can Sometimes Learn From His 
Father. 





When you catch them young enough you 
can usually make your sons profit by your 
Own experience. 

Afterwards, it’s different. A lady tells how 
her son was made to profit by what his father 
had learned: 

‘‘My husband was always fond of coffee, 
and after his business took him frequently 
into 4 German community he drank it more, 
with the result that his kidneys became af- 
fected, and he suffered greatly with pains and 
dspondency, till, as he says, ‘coffee nearly 
killed me!’ Sohe stopped using it, and began 
to drink Postum Coffee. It cured him; and in 
a very short time his kidneys resumed their 
normal functions, his pains were allayed, and 
the despondency which had nearly driven him 
crazy ceased to trouble him. 

** My little boy, a year old, had suffered ever 
since he was weaned, from stomach and bowel 
troubles. He could not properly digest the 
milk he drank. It passed out of his bowels in 
hard lumps, sometimes large and again like 
small pellets, frequently producing diarrhoea, 
and then we would have to call in the doctor. 
But the trouble returned again and again. 

**We used to give him a taste of Postum 
Coffee occasionally, and as I saw that he rel- 
ished it and realized how much good it had 
done his father, I began to put a little in his 
bottle of milk. The effect was so salutary 
that I gradually increased the quantity, till at 
last I used only enough milk to give it color. 
He thrived wonderfully on it. He is over 
two years old now, and his digestion is all 
right. Postum has made him uncommonly 
large and strong and healthy. I give him a 
bottle full four times'a day.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 


marked in one corner and send it to Rev..E. A. 
King, 610 Wayne Street, Sandusky, O. 

The prime mover in this effort has been the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. A. King, who delivered all the lectures 
except the last. The lectures have been illustrated, 
have been largely attended, have aroused great 
enthusiasm, and by common consent have done 
much good. It is the intention to continue this 
line of effort each year. A. 





A Cleveland Letter 


FOUR COUNCILS 


Since their farewell to Dr. Mills the Cleveland 
churches have been called together four times for 
pleasant service in matters of common interest. 
At Dr. Temple’s installation at Plymouth, instead 
of the usual paper, he spoke on An Entire Bible 
and a Divine Christ with marked fervor and power, 
giving a genuine evangelistic and uplifting tone to 
the service. A former pastor, Dr. L. L. Taylor, now 
of Brooklyn, preached on The Kingdom of the Little 
Flock. People’s Church, Glenville, a new and vigor- 
ous enterprise, ordained Ira J. Houston of the last 
class in Oberlin Seminary. The paper presented 
was so clear in thought, beautiful in form and 
choice in spirit as to call forth a special vote of 
commendation from the council. Rev. E. B. Allen 
of Toledo, a college friend, gave a notable charge 
to the people. Mr. Houston is a valuable addition 
to the Cleveland force. Euclid Avenue called a 
council to ordain Prof. Peter E. Monnett, pastor 
of the Italian Mission of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety. Born, reared and educated in the Waldensian 
Church, professor of modern languages in its col- 
lege, pastor of various churches in Italy, including 
Rome, and at Alexandria, Egypt, master of a half 
{ dozen languages and pastor in three continents, 
' Mr. Monnett charmed the council by his modesty 
and fineness of spirit, and Cleveland heartily wel- 
comes him to complete its ministerial circle. The 
third Bohemian church, Jmmanuel, with 42 mem- 
bers, a marked proportion of them young men, was 
recognized in its tasteful chapel by bilingual serv- 
ices, with Bohemian anthems under the leadership 
of Pastor Philip Reitinger as choir master. The 
new church is central to a large Bohemian colony, 
in which services have been maintained for years, 
and begins its life as an organized church with vigor 
and hope. 





DEATHS 


Park Church loses Samuel C. Hale, deacon, Sun- 
day school superintendent and trusted adviser. He 
was for many years commercial editor of the Cleve- 
land Leader and years ago Cleveland correspondent 
of The Congregationalist. Plymouth loses George 
Hall, an octogenarian, and one of its most liberal 
supporters. Euclid Avenue and the Bohemian 
Board will greatly miss Deacon Horace Ford, the 
sole remaining charter member of the church, sixty- 
three years a Bible class teacher, the organjzer of 
a Sunday school which preceded and grew into the 
church. He was secretary of the Bohemian Board 
from its organization, and a generous supporter of 
this and other forms of missionary work. 


CLUB AND MINISTERS’ MEETING 


At its annual meeting the club heard Dr. Temple 
on Satisfying Soul Hunger, and elected W. B. Davis, 
a Plymouth deacon, as president. The final meeting 
of the ministers was held with the Aurora church, 
twenty-five miles in the country, with paper by 
Rev. Robert Hopkin and special musical and social 


features. 
CHURCH NOTES 


Euclid Avenue finds helpful its Sojourners’ Club 
for those away from their homes. Lakeview moves 
bravely forward in purchasing an $8,000 lot on 


Euclid Avenue, a half mile east of its present loca- 
tion. J. G. F. 





A Georgia state text-book commission, a ma- 
jority of whom are Baptists, have selected a 
United States history in which one of the 
pictures recognizes sprinkling as a form of 
baptism. The Baptist Indez, a local journal, 
is after the commission and Dr. McElway of 
the Presbyterian Standard is having fun with 
the immersionists and his editorial rival. The 
moral is that when you choose pabulum for 
youth look at the pictures as well as the text. 
Complex is the task of one who would write 
history for the American public, as some text- 
book ‘publishers: know to their sorrow. With 
each section of the country arid each’ ‘sedt 
expectant and insistent, what are the author 
and publisher todo? ‘Tell the truth as nearly 
as possible and stick to it. 
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Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 


LAST WEEKS OF OUR REDUCED-PRICE SALE. 


Suits and Skirts 


Made to Order 


{ 
$4:20 10 $20 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION | 
FROM PORMER PRICES. 
Over 150 New York 
styles and 300 fabrics' 
from which to select. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 
Write at once for Cata- 
logue of styles and Sam- 
ples of materials while 
our stock is complete. 
$6 Suits now $4.80. 
$10 Suits now $8.00. 
$18 Suits now $14.40. 
$25 Suits now $20.00. 


$4 Skirts now $3.20. 

$7 Skirts now $5.00. 
$10 Skirts now $8.00. 
$12 Skirts now $9.60. 

Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to save money on 
your shirt- waist suit, 

ailor-made suit, silk 
costume, jacket or rain 
coat. 

















This Sale Will Positively | 
End in a Few Weeks. 


to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our Summer Cat- 
alogue, showing the latest New York Fashions, a 
large assortment of Samples of the Newest 
Materials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them today. 








TO ANY LADY SENDING US THE NAMES 
OF TWO OF HER FRIENDS WHO WOULD 
LIKE OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES, 
WE WILL ALSO SEND FREE A COPY OF 
THE NEW BOOKLET, “ FASHION FADS 
IN NEW YORK.” 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 























By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cemts net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 


to young ‘people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


9 LF PAGE’S MUCILAG 


hy No gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 
> sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 

8) finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
20z. size retails6c. ; by mail, 10c. 


Chicago 












In THE 
worRto 
1o0z. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 249 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


OPIUM fe 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie. 


Chills 
Painkiller ens wus» 
Cures 
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Calls 


ALLEYN, Wo. A., Rockford, Mich., to Spring Lake. 
Accepts. 

Hoy te, Jos. L., Andover Sem., to Pelham, N. H. 
Accepts. 

LADD, GEo. E., Randolph, Vt., to Westerly Ch., 
Pawcatuck, R.1I. Accepts, and is at work. 

PAINTER, HOBART K., Fairmont, Minn., to Como 
Ave. Ch., Minneapolis. 

RICHARDS, JAS. A., ass’t pastor, Bedford Park Ch., 
New York, N. Y., to United Ch., Newport, R. I. 
Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, J. BENNING, Gasport, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Newark Valley. Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

Smiru, E. LORNIE, Cresbard, 8S. D., to Lake Pres- 
ton. Accepts. 

WoRTHLEY, HARRY O., Robbinston and Red 
Beach, Me., to Brownville. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BURTON, MARION L., o. Brookfield, Ct., June ‘27. 
Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. H. Beard, J. L. Cross, 0. W. 
Barker and Drs. W. J. Mutch, E. N. Packard and 
C. B. Moody. 

CLARK, CHAS., i. Millers Falls, Mass. Sermon, Dr. 
F. E. Emrich; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. A. 
Goodrich, E. C. Hayes, G. F. Merriam, B. S. Gil- 
man, D. A. Hudson and Dr. Lyman Whiting. 

GAYLORD, Epw. D., i. Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. 
Y., June 15. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Merriam; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Miller, K. F, Norris, 
John Marsland, L. B. Chase, and Drs. D. W. Bull 
and L. F. Buell. 

HovuGHTON, Roy M., o. Bethlehem, Ct., June 20. 
Sermon, Rev. Prof. Edw. L. Curtis; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. L. R. Wyckoff, W. T. Holmes, 
Austin Hazen, A. R. Lutz, J. A. Freeman and 
F. W. Fletcher. 

ROBINSON, STEPHEN H., i. Dunbarton, N.H. No 
sermon. Four addresses by Rev. Messrs. T. 0. H. 
Bouton, F. A. Balcom, G. H. Reed, and Dr. W. H. 
Bolster; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. R. McCart- 
ney and Louis Ellms. 


Resignations 


BOoDWELL, CHAs. S., Monson, Me., for further 
study. 

FERRIS, WALTER L., College Ch., Wheaton, Ill. 

RICHARDSON, J. BENNING, Gasport, N. Y., to take 
effect July 30. 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich, S. D., after 
Six years’ service. 

TUPPER, LELAND E., N. Craftsbury, Vt. 
to Kentucky. 

WHITBY, HENRY J., Bethany Ch., Emporia, Kan., 
after sixteen years’ service. 

WoRTHLEY, HARRY O., Robbinston and Red 
Beach, Me. : 


Removes 








WANTED TO SLEEP 


Curious That a Tired Preacher 
Should Have Such a Desire. 


A minister speaks of the curious effect .of 
Grape-Nuts food on him and how it has re- 
lieved him. 

**You will doubtless understand how the 
suffering with indigestion with which I 
used to be troubled made my work an almost 
unendurable burden, and why it was that 
after my Sabbath duties had been performed, 
sleep was a stranger to my pillow till nearly 
daylight. 

“T had to be very careful as to what I ate, 
and even with all my care I experienced poign- 
ant physical distress after meals, and my food 
never satisfied me. 

‘* Six months have elapsed since I began to 
use Grape-Nuts food, and the benefits I have 
derived from it are very definite. I no longer 
suffer from indigestion, and I began to im- 
prove from the time Grape. Nuts appeared on 
our table. I find that by eating a dish of it 
after my Sabbath work is done (and I always 
do so now), my nerves are quieted and rest 
and refreshing sleep are insured me. I feel 
that I could not possibly do without Grape- 
Nuts food, now that I know its value. It is 
invariably on our table—we feel that we need 
it to complete the meal—and our children will 
eat Grape-Nuts when they can not be per- 
suaded to touch anything else.’”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the famous little book, 
to Wellville,”’ in each package. 


easites Veet? & 


““The Road 





Summer Supplies 
Wa cu, F. W., Dartmouth Coll, at Hanover Cen- 
ter, N. H. 
Closing Pastorates 


Hoop, E. LYMAN, who leaves Jacksonville, Fla., 
Oct. 1, to accept the presidency of Atlanta Theo- 
logical Seminary, is a scholarly preacher with 
fine executive powers, who in his two years’ 
service has led the church to prosperity and made 
numerous friends. The plant includes a fine edi- 
fice, parish house and {new parsonage, all free of 
debt except a small loan to the C. C. B. S. 


Personals 

FostTER, JoHN.—The First Cong. Ch., Lawton, OKl., 
Rev. Oliver B. Loud, pastor, requests us to print 
the following: “‘ Disappeared suddenly, under cir- 
cumstances indicating an unbalanced mind, Rev. 
John Foster, recorded in the Year-Book as or- 
dained in 1874 and in recent years as pastor at 
Springfield, Neb., Lyons, Io., and Lawton, Okl. 
Judge Foster he was sometimes called, because 
he was a member of the first council of Oklahoma 
and occasionally practiced law. He is a man ap- 
pearing to be of some seventy years, tall and 
slender, of angular build and quite feeble. Infor- 
mation in regard to his whereabouts is solicited.” 

GooprRIcHu, Jos. A., and wife, Shelburne, Mass., 
at a reception given them on their tenth marriage 
anniversary, received a purse of more than $50. 

HYDE, FREp’K S., Groton, Ct., lately gave an en- 
tire organ recital in his church, rendering selec- 
tions by Dubois, Jensen, Wolstenholme, Lemare 
and Weber. 

SMART, WM. S., who recently closed a pastorate 
of 15 years in Brandon, Vt., has removed to 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


American Board Personals 
COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE JUNE 7 


Alice Seymour Browne to North China. 

Laura Caswell to Ceylon. 

Diantha L. Dewey to Eastern Turkey. 

Richard 8S. M. Emrich to Eastern Turkey. 

Jeannette W. Emrich to Eastern Turkey. 

Robert Ernest Hume to India. 

Thomas King to East Central Africa. 

Lucia E. Lyons to North China. 

Maria B. Poole to Eastern Turkey. 

Amanda A. Walker to Japan. 

Henrietta Warren to Japan. 
APPOINTMENTS 


Couuins, Miss LAURA, Jacksonville, Ill., to the 
Micronesian Mission. 

ELMER, Prof. THEODORE A,, and Mrs. HENRIETTA 
M., to the Western Turkég Mission, to be located 
at Marsovan. 

MAXWELL, CHAS. H., Minneapolis, Minn., to the 
Zulu Mission, Africa. 

ARRIVALS IN THIS COUNTRY 


PERT, Rev. and Mrs. LyMAN P., and two children 
of Foochow, China, arrived in New York June 20. 
ZUMBRO, Rev. Wm. M., of Pasumalai, India, ar- 
rived at New York June 22. 
ABRIVALS ABROAD 


DANIELS, MARY L., at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, 
June 24. 

Frits, Louis B., Topeka, Kan., to teach in Jaffoa 
Coll., Ceylon. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


EAsT CALAIS, VT., 28 June, 19 members. 

NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA., MIDVALE, CH., rec. 
30 May, 26 members. The new church owns a cor- 
ner lot and has already $600 pledged toward a 
building. Ae 

PORTLAND, ORE., UNIVERSITY PARK CH., rec. 
20 June, 39 members. Rev. D. B. Gray, pastor. 

WATERBURY, CT., BUNKER HILL Cu., 26 June, 
65 members. Rev. Ira T. Hawk, pastor. 


= Churches Consolidated 


OAKLAND, CAL., OAK CHAPEL and PLYMOUTH 
AVE., under the name of Plymouth. 


Waymarks 

PRINCETON, MINN., Rev. J. R. Henderson, closes 
its year with church and Sunday school attend- 
ance trebled. Accessions have been received at 
every communion. 

_ Anniversaries 

MORRISVILLE, N. Y., Rev. W. A. Aiken. Centen- 
nial observed June 25, 26. Rev. Messrs. A. 8S. 
Emmons, T. A. Fenton and F. B. Cowan, former 
pastors, participated. 





A committee of seven, appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to investigate charges 
made against Prof. H. V. Hilprecht by Rey. 
Dr. John Peters of New York City and other 
Orientalists, has reported, exonerating him. 
Dr. Peters insists that it isa ‘‘ white-washing’’ 
report, and that, no matter what the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania officials may say, Amer- 
ican Orientalists. still have an opinion, adverse 
te.Drv Hilprecht’s scholarship. 
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Money Saved  %- 
and Earning 


Every day your savings 3 ave i in PER YEAR 
our care—no matter w 
onves $ or b seo = Rd bear earnirigs at 
ye : 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


and your money is always Poon to your control 
if required for other taal op es. 

The “ Certificate. Plan,” devieed. simplified and 
perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


oe us to do business in every State of the 


Our clients include many prominent clergymen, 

pecteasional and business men—some, doubtless, 

n your locality—to whom we are privileged to re: 
feryou. They heartily endorse our methods. 


Established 12 Years 


the business of this company has steadil 

geeeee’ During this time we have never paid Yess 
5% per annum on savings entrusted to our 

oate, distributing to holders of our certificates 

profits amounting to nearly three-quarters of a 

million dollars while materially adding to our 

surplus. 

Our business conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


by whom it is examined each year. 
Let us show you how we can handle yoursavings 





accounts to better advan an most other 
Booklet & feotitutions. Ask for 
00k 


$1,7. 4 
=. and Profits . $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL sere 

and LOAN 
12 Times ciate: 
Broadway, New York City 


/h 








Why We 
Can Pay 





We invest your money in Real Estate 
only—loan it on installment mortgages. 
Interest and part of the principal constantly 


being re-invested. There’s no possibility of 
loss. You can start \ with $5, or, more. In- 
terest P se 
and starts at once. . You can withdraw 
all or part any time. You might as well 
have 2% more for your money. 

For full particulars of this safest form of 
investment, write for our 





Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 


ow emorstages on on 

O We examine svery every 
and know 
every borrower. We make our our een with our 


s mo: and turn them over complete. In 

sons te have learned how to. select the 

best. No one now handli western mo! 
had more =. We give youthe ben 


omar never been surpassed. Highest rederomesn. 
rite for circulars and full inf on free. @ 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 


MPA BELLS 


The Oldest, Best Equi ipped Bel Bell Foundry in Ag America. 


Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the oy and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 

Every visitor 
needs it. 


25 cts. pestzald, 


se Socts.incloth: 


‘THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston 
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Only Finest, Most 
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A Food 
to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the 
pace. In the struggle, the man with the strong 
body and clear brain wins out every time. 


The man of to-day needs something more 
than mere food; he needs a food that makes 
energy—a food to work on. 


Although some people may not realize it, 
yet it is a fact, proved and established beyond 
doubt, that soda crackers—and this means 
Uneeda Biscuit—are richer in muscle and 
fat making elements and have a much higher 
per cent. of tissue building properties than any 
other article of food made from flour. 


That this is becoming known more and 
inore every day is attested by the sale of nearly 
400,000,000 packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the 
finest soda cracker ever baked. An energy- 
giving food of surpassing value—sold in a 
package which brings it to you with all the 
original flavor and nutriment perfectly pre- 
served. Truly the food to work on. 





Whoever’ you are—whatever you are— 
wherever you work—Uneeda Biscuit, 


5 


NATIONAL RISCUIT COMPANY 
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